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FOREWORD 


The  need  for  a new  Course  of  Study  in  Latin,  incorporating  ma- 
terials and  techniques  suited  to  the  programs  and  the  objectives  now 
current  in  most  of  the  secondary  schools  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, has  been  evident,  for  some  time. 

This  bulletin  is  designed  to  fill  such  a need.  It  sets  forth  only  the 
basic  materials.  It  recommends  techniques  and  approaches  that  the 
experienced  as  well  as  the  inexperienced  teacher  should  find  useful 
and  instructive.  It  emphasizes  the  many  ways  by  which  Latin  studies 
can  be  integrated  effectively  with  the  pupil’s  learning  in  other  fields. 
Its  scope  and  detail  will  give  the  teacher  opportunity  to  accommodate 
the  several  programs  in  part  or  as  a whole  to  local  practices  and  to 
individual  class  requirements. 

The  syllabus  was  prepared  under  the  general  direction  of  Dr. 
Paul  L.  Cressman,  Director,  Bureau  of  Instruction,  by  a committee 
consisting  of:  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Krauss,  Chairman,  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  State  College;  Miss  Juanita  M.  Downes,  Cheltenham 
Senior  High  School,  Elkins  Park;  Dr.  Ellis  A.  Schnabel,  formerly  head 
of  the  Foreign  Language  Department,  West  Philadelphia  High  School, 
Philadelphia;  Miss  Mary  E.  Van  Divort,  New  Castle  Senior  High 
School,  New  Castle.  Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  many 
secondary  school  teachers  who  participated  in  the  drafting  of  the  first 
plan  of  the  Syllabus  and  who  tested  the  materials  of  that  plan  in 
their  classes. 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


June  1952. 
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INTRODUCTION 


it  is  the  responsibility  of  free  public  education  to  educate  citizens 
who  are  socially  competent.  To  such  education  the  study  of  Latin 
has  much  to  contribute. 

Skillful  teaching  of  this  subject  can  develop  language  power— fa- 
cility in  vocabulary,  sentence  structure,  and  orderly  arrangement  and 
expression  of  ideas.  The  attainment  of  this  power  can  contribute  a 
comprehensive  preparation  for  understanding  the  printed  page  and 
for  following  the  sustained  thought,  of  a discussion  or  an  address. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  the  professions  of  medicine,  nursing, 
pharmacy,  law,  theology,  and  various  specialized  fields  of  science 
require  a knowledge  of  Latin  as  a prerequisite  for  professional  train- 
ing. 

Effective  presentation  of  the  Latin  classics  acquaints  pupils  with 
the  genius  of  the  Roman  people,  whose  concepts  of  law,  government, 
civic  responsibility,  religion,  and  art  are  fundamental  to  the  structure 
of  Western  civilization;  such  study  can  assist  pupils  in  recognizing 
and  appraising  the  major  factors  of  intelligent  citizenship.  Accordingly, 
almost  half  of  the  materials  presented  under  Content  and  Procedure 
of  the  Programs  knd  under  Testing  is  devoted  to  Background  Mate- 
rials and  to  the  integration  of  Latin  with  other  school  subjects  and 
activities. 
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OBJECTIVES 


The  teacher  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  general  and  the  specific 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  Latin  can  result  only  from 
the  conscious  adaptation  of  the  following  objectives  to  the  background 
of  the  individual  students  and  to  the  Latin  program  of  the  several 
years. 

A.  General  Objectives 

1.  Progressive  development  of  a critical  and  appreciative  understand- 
ing of  the  classical  elements  in  the  culture  transmitted  to  us  through 
the  Latin  language. 

2.  Experience  in  evaluating  human  conduct  in  the  light  of  the  char- 
acteristic Roman  qualities  of  aggressive  mentality,  practical  ap- 
proach, and  social  responsibility. 

3.  Objective  interpretation  of  the  factors  that  are  basic  to  intelligent, 
citizenship. 

4.  The  numerous  practical  values  that,  derive  from  Latin  studies  when 
the  pupil’s  work  in  Latin  is  effectively  related  to  other  school  sub- 
jects and  to  his  extracurricular  interests  and  activities. 

B.  Specific  Objectives 

1.  Growth  of  the  ability  to  read  Latin  with  understanding  and  en- 
joyment. 

2.  Development,  of  the  ability  to  correlate  the  basic  principles  of  Latin 
and  English. 

3.  Recognition  of  the  precise  meaning  of  many  Englisfj  words  through 
understanding  the  dynamic  significance  of  their  Latin  roots,  pre- 
fixes, and  suffixes. 

4.  Acquisition  of  a body  of  Latin  roots  and  linguistic  concepts  that 
will  aid  the  student  in  the  study  of  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Ger- 
man, Greek,  Russian,  and  other  foreign  languages. 

5.  Practice  in  linguistic  processes  that  stimulate  the  development  of 
accuracy,  thoroughness,  and  perseverance. 

6.  Development  of  an  appreciation  of  literary  excellence  through  the 
study  of  the  logical  structure,  selective  use  of  words,  figures  of 
speech,  and  the  euphony  that  characterize  classic  Latin  expression. 
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PROGRAMS 

IN  RECOGNITION  OF  current  educational  practices  and  varying 
school  conditions,  the  several  programs  of  Latin  studies  in  this 
Course  of  Study  are  arranged  on  the  following  Levels  of  Achieve- 
ment: 


BEGINNING  LEVEL:  Reading  for  recognition 
INTERMEDIATE  LEVEL:  Reading  for  practice 
ADVANCED  LEVEL:  Reading  for  appreciation 


The  year  in  which  the  first  program  will  be  initiated  depends  on 
the  educational  goals  aimed  at  in  each  community.  The  length  of 
time  to  be  devoted  to  each  of  these  three  levels  will  be  determined, 
therefore,  by  the  school  year  in  which  the  pupil  begins  the  study  of 
Latin.  The  whole  program  will  be  pursued,  of  course,  in  chronologi- 
cal sequence  with  respect  to  the  school  year  in  which  the  program  of 
the  beginning  level  is  initiated.  The  basic  factors  of  each  level  can 
be  presented  in  a three-year  program.  The  full  utilization,  however, 
of  all  the  materials  would  require  an  additional  year. 

Since  the  emphasis  is  not  on  school  years  but  on  levels  of  achieve- 
ment, the  maximum  latitude  is  afforded  for  the  adaptation  of  the 
Course  of  Study  to  a great  variety  of  school  programs.  For  this  very 
reason,  any  categorical  outline  for  pursuing  the  programs,  individually 
and  collectively,  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  bulletin.  Instead,  the 
teacher  is  encouraged  to  study  the  basic  Content  and  Procedure  of 
each  level  and  to  adapt  these  as  profitably  as  possible  to  the  individual 
school  conditions  and  objectives. 
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BEGINNING  LEVEL  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 


It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  the  pupil’s  interest  in 
the  study  of  Latin,  his  recognition  of  the  numerous  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  study,  and  his  success  in  progressively  realizing  these 
benefits  depend  on  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  basic  materials 
are  presented  to  him.  With  a competent  grasp  of  these  materials,  he 
will  be  ready  and  eager  to  advance  to  Latin  studies  on  the  Interme- 
diate Level.  The  work  at  the  beginning  level  is,  in  short,  funda- 
mental to  his  future  achievement  in  the  study  of  Latin.  The  teacher, 
therefore,  should  not  fail  to  recognize  the  vital  significance  of  this 
initial  phase  and  should  exert  himself  to  present  this  phase  with  all 
the  pedagogical  resources  at  his  command. 

CONTENT 
READING  MATERIALS 

The  bulk  of  the  reading  materials  presented  to  the  pupil  will  be 
found  in  the  textbook  selected  for  the  course.  The  teacher  may,  how- 
ever, provide  in  mimeographed  form  additional  materials  of  connected 
and  well-graded  prose  on  subject  matter  related  to  the  pupils’  interests 
and  environment.  This  material  should  amount  to  approximately 
30  to  35  pages  of  standard  typewriter  size.  Attractive  passages  can  be 
found  in  Latin  authors  or  may  be  constructed  dealing  in  a nontechni- 
cal way  with  geography,  astronomy,  meteorology,  biology,  physiology, 
architecture,  political  and  social  institutions,  domestic  life,  sports, 
amusements,  etc. 

VOCABULARY  AND  WORD  STUDY 

A.  Vocabulary 

Mastery  of  the  400  basic  words  provided  in  the  word  list,  column 
1,  pp.  67-74. 

B.  Word  Study 

1 .English  words  derived  from  Latin.  These  should  be  introduced 

with  the  declension  to  which  they  belong. 

a.  First  Declension:  alumna,  catnera,  formula , area,  arena 

b.  Second  Declension:  alumnus,  campus,  circus,  stadium,  audi- 
torium 

c.  Third  Declension:  actor,  arbor,  ardor,  color,  labor,  sculptor, 
animal,  appendix,  genus,  onus 

d.  fourth  Declension:  apparatus,  impetus,  census,  prospectus, 
status,  impromptu 

e.  Fifth  Declension:  series,  species,  rebus 
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2.  Cognates  and  Doublets 

a.  Cognates.  Latin  and  English  words  derived  from  the  same 
Indo-European  root,  e.  g.,  ager— acre;  tres— three;  verbum — 
word;  duo— two;  habere— have;  sedere— sit 

b.  Doublets 

(1)  Two  English  words  of  like  meaning  and  often  of  like 
formation,  the  one  from  Latin,  the  other  from  another  source, 
e.  g.,  benevolence:  good  will;  provide:  foresee;  predict:  fore- 
tell; event:  outcome 

(2)  Two  English  forms  from  a common  Latin  source,  e.  g., 
regal  and  royal;  amiable  and  amicable;  legal  and  loyal 

3.  Derivatives.  The  practical  goals  to  be  achieved  from  the  study 
of  these  are: 

Progressive  enlargement  of  the  pupil’s  English  vocabulary.  More 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  English  words  in  comparatively  common 
usage  are  Latin  derivatives. 

Learning  the  exact  shades  of  meaning  of  English  words  derived 
from  Latin,  e.  g.,  audience:  hearers;  spectators:  onlookers 

Recognition  of  compounds  built  on  the  same  Latin  stem,  e.  g.,  ac- 
cede, concede,  intercede,  precede,  proceed,  recede,  secede  (from 
cedo)  ; exhibit,  inhibit,  prohibit  (from  habeo ) ; convene,  inter- 
vene, circumvent,  invent,  prevent  (from  venio ) 

Ability  to  recognize  the  meaning  of  new  words  encountered  in 
Latin  or  in  English 

Recognition  of  roots  and  their  meanings  in  the  terminology  of 
other  school  subjects 

4.  Word  Building  both  in  Latin  and  in  English 

a.  Roots  and  Stems,  e.  g.,  au-,  audi-,  audit-  (auris,  audibilis,  audi- 
tor); cap-,  capt-  (capsa,  captivus);  due-,  duct-  (conduco,  ductor); 
fac-,  fact-  (facilis,  factor);  mit-,  miss-  (committo,  missio);  sta-, 
stat-  (statura,  statio);  vid-,  vis-  (evidens,  visio) 

b.  Prefixes 

(1)  Prepositional  Prefixes.  These  should  be  taught  simul- 
taneously with  the  case  usage  of  the  prepositions,  e.  g.,  ad 
cenam:  adapt,  advocate;  ab  urbe:  aberrant,  abrasive,  abrupt; 
ex  oppido:  except,  excite 

(2)  Intensive  force,  e.  g.,  of  com-,  con-,  per:  compel,  commo- 
tion, condemn,  conflict.,  perception-,  perfection,  perturb 

(3)  Assimilation,  e.  g.,  ad-cedo:  accedo;  ad-plaudo:  applaudo; 
dis-facilis:  difficilis;  ob-curro:  occurro;  con-ruptus : corruptus 

(4)  Inseparable  prefixes,  e.g.,  amb-  (around)  : ambitio;  dis- 
(apart))  : dispello;  in-  (not)  : innocens;  red-  or  re-  (back, 
again)  : reddo,  resono;  sed-  or  se-  (apart  from)  : seditio,  securus 
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c.  Suffixes 

(1)  -ia,  -tia  (abstract  names  of  actions)  : militia,  scientia, 
victoria 

(2)  -or  (abstract  names  of  actions)  : amor,  clamor,  clangor, 
error,  furor 

(3)  - io , -tio  (abstract  names  of  actions)  : actio,  ambitio, 
electio,  petitio,  vocatio 

(4)  -tas,  -tudo,  -tus  (denote  quality)  : facilitas,  pietas;  forti- 
tudo,  magnitudo;  iuventus,  virtus 

(5)  -tor,  -sor  (denote  the  male  agent)  : narrator,  natator, 
orator,  pictor,  sculptor,  victor;  censor,  cursor 

(6)  -tus,  -osus,  -lentus  (form  adjectives  that  denote  supplied 
with,  full  of,  prone  to)  : honestus,  iustus ; curiosus,  labori- 
osus;  opulentus , violentus 

5.  Helps  in  the  Spelling  of  Latin  Derivatives  in  English 

a.  Doubled  Consonants 

(1)  With  the  notable  exception  of  ss,  the  doubled  consonants 
of  Latin  source  words  are  retained  in  the  medial  position  in 
English  but  become  single  at  the  end  of  English  compounds, 
e.  g.,  recurro:  recurrence,  but.  recur;  remitto:  remittance,  but 
remit;  repello:  repellant,  but  repel. 

(2)  ss  of  the  participial  stems  is  retained  in  both  medial  and 
final  positions  in  Latin  derivatives,  e.  g.,  dimissus:  dismissal 
and  dismiss;  remissus:  remission  and  remiss. 

(3)  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  doubled  consonants 
that  are  the  result  of  assimilation,  e.  g.,  ad-celero:  accelero; 
dis-fero:  differo;  in-litter atus:  illitteratus;  sub-mergo:  summer go. 

b.  In  some  instances  a consonant  of  a Latin  source  word  is  re- 
tained in  the  spelling  of  its  derivative  in  English  but  is  not 
pronounced,  e.  g.,  signum;  sign;  indictarnentum : indictment. 

c.  The  vowels  that  are  obscured  in  the  pronunciation  of  English 
words  of  Latin  origin  can  be  determined  from  the  spelling 
of  their  Latin  source  words,  e.  g.,  honor,  insuperable,  labora- 
tory, serious. 

d.  The  variation  between  the  endings  -tion,  -sion  of  English 
words  is  determined  by  the  participial  stem  of  the  Latin  source  i 
words,  e.  g.,  dictus:  dictio  (diction)  ; intermissus:  intermissio 
(intermission) . 

c.  English  nouns  and  adjectives  derived  from  Latin  words  built  j 
on  verb  stems  of  the  First  Conjugation  usually  end  in  -ance, 
-ant,  -able;  those  deriving  from  the  other  Latin  conjugations 
end  in  -ence,  -ience,  -ent,  -lent,  -ible,  e.  g.,  importance,  im- 
portant, portable:  portare;  credence,  credible:  credere;  con- 
venience, convenient:  convenire;  confidence,  confident:  con- 
fidere. 
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6.  Abbreviations  of  Latin  Words  and  Phrases  Commonly  Used  in 
English.  The  pupil  should  be  referred  to  a standard  English 
dictionary  to  observe  the  many  Latin  abbreviations  employed  in 
every  field  of  our  culture.  Among  the  more  common  examples 
are: 


e.  g.:  exempli  gratia 
i.  e.:  id  est 
etc.:  et  cetera 
viz.:  videlicet 
vs.:  versus 
No.:  numero 


N.  B.:  nota  bene 
A.  D.:  anno  Domini 
A.  M.:  ante  meridiem 
P.  M.:  post  meridiem 
P.  S.:  post  scriptum 
per  cent:  per  centum 


7 .  Latin  Phrases,  Quotations  and  Mottoes  in  English.  Consult  a 
standard  English  dictionary  for  a more  complete  list  of  Latin 
phrases  of  this  type.  Because  of  their  succinct  character,  a sur- 
prisingly large  number  of  them  are  still  used  by  writers  and  public 
speakers,  and  many  of  them  serve  as  the  mottoes  of  academic, 
athletic,  military,  and  industrial  organizations.  Only  a few  are 
quoted  here  as  examples: 


ad  astra  per  aspera 
ars  gratia  artis 
multum  in  parvo 
non  multa  sed  multum 


mens  sana  in  corpore  sano 
periculum  in  mora 
semper  eadem 
semper  fidelis 


8.  Latin  Words  Commonly  Confused.  Because  of  their  similarity  in 
appearance,  the  forms  and  the  meanings  of  the  words  in  the  fol- 
lowing groups  are  sometimes  confused.  The  list  is  long  purposely 
so  as  to  include  many  of  the  words  occurring  in  the  variety  of 
reading  materials  of  elementary  texts,  aes  ( aeris ) , a'er  (a'eris ) ; 
aetas,  aestas,  aestus ; ager,  agger,  aeger  (-gra,  -grum)  ; ala,  alea, 
aula;  amnis,  omnis  (-e)  ; anguis,  unguis;  ara,  ira,  ora;  avis,  avus; 
calidus,  callidus;  calor,  color;  casa,  causa,  casus;  concilium,  con- 
silium; doctus,  ductus  (p.p.  of  duco)  ; dims,  durus;  filia,  folia 
(nom.  pi.  of  folium)  ; funis,  funus;  hostia,  hostis;  immanis,  im- 
munis,  immensus;  invisus,  invitus;  latus  (-eris) , latus  (-a,  -um) , 
litus  (-oris)  ; levis  (short  e) , levis  (long  e)  ; liber  (-bri),  liber  (-era, 
-erum);  locus,  lucus,  Indus;  malus  (-a,  -um;  short  a) , malus  (- i ; 
long  a) , malum  (-i;  short  a) , malum  (-i;  long  a)  ; mas,  mus;  metus, 
motus;  miles,  moles,  mollis  (-e)  ; mens,  mons;  mors  (mortis) , 
mos  (moris)  ; manus,  munus;  nauta,  nota,  notus  (-a,  -um)  ; navis 
(navis) , nix  (nivis)  ; nox,  nux;  nomen,  numen;  odium,  otium; 
ops  (opis) , opus  (nom.  pi.  opera) , opera  (-ae)  ; os  (oris),  os  (ossis); 
porta;  portus;  planus,  plenus;  ramus,  remus;  res,  reus;  ros,  rus; 
saepes  (-is) , saepe  (adv.) ; sal,  sol;  securis  (-is) , securus  (-a,  -um); 
socius,  soccus,  sucus;  sus  (suis) , suus  (-a,  -um)  ; talis  (-e) , talus 
(-i)  ; totus,  tutus,  tuus;  ova  (nom.  pi  of  ovum) , uva  (-ae)  ; varius, 
verus;  vir  (nom.  pi.  viri) , vis  (nom.  pi.  vires)  ; in  (prep.) , in- 
(inseparable  prefix);  accedo,  accido;  amo,  emo;  augeo,  audeo, 
audio ; cado,  caedo,  cedo;  cano,  ceno;  conflo,  confluo;  consisto, 
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consto;  creo,  cresco;  euro,  curro;  deligo  (-are) , deligo  (-ere)  ; dico 
(-are) , dico  (-ere) ; edo  (-ere,  edidi) , edo  (-ere,  esi);  fieo,  fiuo;  fugo 
(-are) , fugio  (-ere)  ; iaceo,  iacio,  ico;  insisto,  insto;  lego  (-are) , 
lego  (-ere);  luceo,  lugeo;  mano,  maneo;  malo,  molo;  moror,  morior, 
molior;  nanciscor  (p.p.  nactus  or  nanctus) , nascor  (p.p.  natus) ; 
niteo,  nitor;  nato,  nuto;  nubo,  nudo;  ordior,  orior;  paro,  pario, 
pareo,  pereo;  pando,  pendo;  religo,  relinquo;  rapio,  repo;  servo 
(-are) , servio  (-ire)  ; sisto,  sto;  vinco , vincio;  vaco,  voco;  volo 
(-are)  , volo  (velle) . 

FORMS  AND  INFLECTIONS 

(Minimum  Requirements) 

1.  Nouns 

Only  regular  nouns  of  the  five  declensions  with  emphasis  on  the  first 

three  declensions 

2.  Adjectives 

a.  First  and  second  declensions;  third  declension 

b.  The  common  irregular  Adjectives:  alius,  alter,  liter,  neuter,  unus, 
ullus,  nullus,  solus,  totus 

c.  Possessive;  demonstrative;  intensive 

d.  Cardinal  numerals:  unus  to  viginti,  and  the  declension  of  unus, 
duo,  tres;  Ordinal  numerals  from  primus  to  decimus;  Cardinal 
numerals;  mille,  milia 

e.  Regular  comparison;  the  irregular  comparison  of  bonus,  malus, 
magnus.  parvus,  multus 

3.  Pronouns 

Personal,  relative,  interrogative,  reflexive 

4.  Verbs 

a.  The  Principal  Parts  and  the  Stems 

b.  The  four  regular  conjugations,  including  the  -io  verbs  of  the 
third  conjugation  in  all  tenses  of  the  indicative,  active  and  passive 

c.  sum,  absum,  adsum  and  possum  in  all  tenses  of  the  indicative 

d.  Formation  of  the  infinitives.  Omit  the  so-called  future  passive 
infinitive 

e.  Formation  and  declension  of  the  participles.  The  tenses  taught 
will  be  determined  by  the  textbook  used.  The  ones  recommended 
are:  perfect  passive,  future  active,  present  active. 

f.  Imperative,  present  active 

(Whether  the  subjunctive  should  be  taught  at  the  beginning 
level  is  a matter  of  much  difference  of  opinion.  It  seems  reason- 
able to  expect,  that  the  teacher  will  include  it,  if  it  forms  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  textbook  used  in  the  course.  Since  this  mood 
plays  such  a large  role  in  the  expression  of  even  the  most  simple 
thoughts,  it  should  be  learned  as  soon  as  the  student  is  familiar 
with  the  indicative  and  with  the  infinitives  and  participles.) 

5.  Adverbs 

Formation  and  comparison  of  regular  adverbs 
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SYNTAX 


(With  few  exceptions,  the  following  constructions  have  their  exact 
counterpart  in  English.) 


1.  Nouns 

a.  Nominative  Case 

(1)  Subject  of  the  finite  verb 

(2)  Predicate  nominative  with  sum 


b.  Genitive  Case 

(1)  Descriptive 

(2)  Possessive 

(3)  Partitive  (of  the  whole) 

c.  Dative  Case 

(1)  Indirect  Object 

(2)  With  Certain  Adjectives:  amicus,  inimicus,  similis,  dissimilis, 
par,  impar,  proprior,  proximus,  etc. 


d.  Accusative  Case 

(1)  Direct  Object 

(2)  With  Certain  Prepositions 

(3)  Place  To  Which 

(4)  Extent  of  Time  and  Extent  of  Space 

(5)  Subject  of  the  Infinitive 


e.  Ablative  Case 

(1)  With  Prepositions:  agency,  accompaniment,  expressions  of 
place 

(2)  Without  Prepositions:  means,  time,  respect,  ablative  absolute 

(3)  With  or  Without  Prepositions  (according  to  the  phrasing)  : 
cause,  manner,  separation,  source 


f.  Vocative  Case:  direct  address 


2.  Adjectives 

a.  Attributive  and  Predicate  Uses 

b.  Substantive  Use 

c.  Distinction  between  suus  and  eius,  eorum 

d.  Distinction  between  ipse  and  the  Reflexive  Pronouns 

3.  Pronouns 

The  primary  uses  of  the  types  listed  above  under  forms  and  in- 
flections, p.  6. 

4.  Verbs 

a.  Indicative  Mood 

(1)  Independent  Clauses:  declarative,  interrogative 

(2)  Dependent  Clauses:  relative,  causal 

b.  Imperative  Mood;  present  active 
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c.  Infinitive 

(1)  Complementary 

(2)  Main  Verb  in  Indirect  Statement 

(3)  Used  as  a Noun:  subject  and  object 

d.  Participle:  attributive  and  predicate  uses  of  the  Perfect  Passive, 
Future  Active,  Present  Active 

5.  Adverbs:  uses  of  nunc,  iam,  turn  cum,  cum  . . . turn,  quidem,  ne  . . . 
quidem,  primum,  primo 

6.  Rules  of  Agreement.  (The  Four  Concordances) 

a.  Finite  Verb  with  its  Subject 

b.  Adjective  with  its  Noun 

c.  Noun  with  Noun  (appositive  use) 

d.  Relative  Pronoun  with  its  Antecedent 

BACKGROUND  MATERIALS 

1.  Outlines  of  Roman  history 

2.  Sketches  of  prominent  Roman  men  and  women 

3.  Stories  illustrating  Roman  public  and  private  life 

4.  The  major  divinities  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans 

5.  The  contributions  of  Roman  culture  in  the  fields  of  the  fine  arts 
and  the  vocations 

6.  The  outstanding  achievement  of  Rome  in  devising  legal  and  gov- 
ernmental concepts  and  techniques  that  ultimately  were  extended 
to  the  whole  Mediterranean  World  and  that  continue  to  be  dom- 
in  t in  the  juridical  codes  of  modern  Latin  countries  in  both 
hemispheres.  The  influence  of  these  same  concepts  is  evident 
also  in  English  law  and  in  the  governmental  processes  of  England 
and  the  United  States. 

INTEGRATION  WITH  OTHER  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS 

As  the  pupil’s  acquaintance  with  Latin  and  with  the  cultural  factors 
of  Roman  civilization  progresses,  he  should  be  instructed  in  the  prac- 
tical benefits  of  effectively  correlating  and  integrating  this  knowledge 
with  other  school  subjects. 

1.  Language  Arts 
a.  English 

The  predominance  of  Latin  in  English  was  largely  the  result  of  the 
growth  of  English  away  from  its  Anglo-Saxon  origins,  owing  to 
the  infiltration  of  Latin  words  either  directly  from  professional 
and  literary  sources  or  indirectly  through  the  influence  of  Norman 
French  in  the  fields  of  commerce,  government,  and  polite  society. 
Latin  also  furnished  English  with  its  alphabet,  styles  of  writing 
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and  of  printing,  grammatical  terminology  and  arrangement  of 
grammatical  studies,  method  of  forming  words  by  the  use  of  Latin 
prefixes  and  suffixes,  and  enriched  its  literature  with  a wealth  of 
classical  allusions. 

The  pupil’s  attention  should  constantly  be  directed  to  the  very 
great  vocabulary  of  English  words  which  were  derived  directly 
from  Latin  or  indirectly  through  French,  and  to  those  that  were 
adopted  without  any  change  in  spelling.  The  majority  of  these 
words  are  basic  to  literary  expression  and  to  the  terminology  of 
the  professional,  technical,  and  vocational  fields.  Many  of  them, 
however,  have  also  found  their  way  into  colloquial  and  everyday 
use.  An  adequate  body  of  examples  is  presented  below  under 
divisions  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  pp.  9-12. 

The  words  borrowed  from  Latin  without  any  change  in  spelling 
are  printed  in  italics. 

b.  Romance  Languages 

These  are  the  dialects  which  developed  directly  from  Latin  as  it 
was  spoken  by  the  masses  in  those  countries  of  Europe  which  were 
most  influenced  by  Roman  culture.  The  student  of  French,  Span- 
ish, or  Italian,  therefore,  will  find  a basic  knowledge  of  Latin  to 
be  an  invaluable  tool  in  learning  the  grammatical  constructions 
and  the  vocabulary  of  these  languages.  The  following  examples 
show  how  closely  these  languages  resemble  the  mother  tongue, 
Latin,  and  each  other  in  their  vocabulary: 


Latin 

French 

Spanish 

Italian 

liber 

livre 

libro 

libro 

panis 

pain 

pan 

pane 

terra 

terre 

tierra 

terra 

tern  pus 

temps 

tiempo 

tempo 

mater 

mere 

madre 

madre 

pater 

pere 

padre 

padre 

familia 

famille 

familia 

famiglia 

quattuor 

quatre 

cuatro 

quattro 

can  tare 

chanter 

cantar 

cantare 

habere 

avoir 

haber 

avere 

2.  Biological  and  Natural  Sciences,  Medicine,  Mathematics 

Latin,  along  with  Greek,  has  supplied  and  continues  to  supply  Eng- 
lish with  the  terminology  of  the  exact  sciences  and  mathematics. 
animal,  beast,  insect,  quadruped,  order,  genus,  species,  specimen,  mandible,  maxilla, 
gingival,  dental,  malar,  nasal,  oral,  lingual,  vocal,  palate,  saliva,  sputum,  mucus, 
sinus,  face,  cerebellum,  cerebrum,  capillary,  auditory,  ocular,  frontal,  dorsal,  lateral, 
pectoral,  vertebra,  spine,  cell,  nucleus,  nerve,  ligament,  muscle,  biceps,  articulate, 
membrane,  cutaneous,  gland,  appendix,  cancer,  tumor,  fracture;  plant,  herb,  fungus, 
alga,  arboreal,  arboretum,  ovule,  testa,  tegument,  tuber,  stamen,  pollen,  disseminate, 
humus,  substratum,  arid,  humid,  exudation,  bifurcation,  mutation,  adventitious, 
deciduous,  persistent,  perennial;  ingestion,  stomach,  digestion,  indigestion,  absorb, 
assimilate,  abdomen,  respiration,  pulmonary,  circulation,  sanguine,  vigor,  inertia, 
insomnia,  delirium,  morbid,  invalid,  salutary,  injurious,  noxious,  pernicious, 
bacillus,  virus,  germ,  pest,  pestilential,  contagious,  infectious,  serum,  sulphur,  medi- 
cine, medicinal,  medical,  doctor,  dissect,  capsule,  pellet,  pill,  vomit,  regimen,  ex- 
amine, operate,  scalpel,  incision,  forceps,  suture,  convalescent,  amputate,  eradicate. 
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nature,  natural,  artificial,  corporal,  material,  matter,  particle,  substance,  constituent, 
ingredient,  part,  celestial,  stellar,  solar,  lunar,  spectrum,  lens,  terrestrial,  subterranean, 
globe,  continent,  equator,  marine,  maritime,  peninsula,  campus;  cause,  effect, 
equilibrium,  gravity,  fulcrum,  momentum,  vacuum,  machine,  instrument,  apparatus, 
medium,  generator,  vapor,  sediment,  expand,  contract,  desiccate,  distill,  experiment, 
invent,  invention,  confirm,  disprove;  general,  particular,  primary,  secondary,  fund- 
amental, major,  minor,  maximum,  minimum,  superior,  inferior,  anterior,  posterior, 
exterior,  interior,  prior,  ulterior,  external,  internal,  extrinsic,  intrinsic,  extraneous, 
inherent,  profound,  superficial,  permanent,  transitory,  continual,  incessant,  momen- 
tary, constant,  persistent,  continuous,  interrupted. 

add,  subtract,  multiply,  divide,  compute,  estimate,  factor,  fraction,  integer,  equal, 
par,  minus,  plus,  sum,  total,  line,  arc,  circle,  curvature,  curve,  triangle,  quadrangle, 
oval,  area,  circuit,  circumference,  apex,  axis,  focus,  index,  radius,  limit,  terminus, 
equation,  radical,  ratio,  formula,  series,  calculus. 

3.  Social  Studies 

Doubtless,  the  greatest  single  achievement  of  Roman  culture  was 
the  development  and  refinement  of  a vast  legal  code  defining  the 
relations  of  Roman  with  Roman  and  of  the  Roman  with  the  non- 
Latin  peoples  both  within  and  outside  the  Italic  peninsula.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  terminology  of  this  code  is  the  basic 
pattern  of  the  vocabulary  of  social  studies. 

millennium,  era,  century,  quinquennium,  triennium,  biennium,  biennial,  annual, 
semiannual,  semester,  semestral,  diurnal,  coeval,  coexistent,  contemporary,  present, 
event,  incident,  circumstance,  concurrence,  course,  succession,  progress 

civil,  public,  private,  domestic,  social,  society,  alien,  colony,  colonial,  province, 
provincial,  nation,  national,  federation,  federal,  section,  sectional,  community,  com- 
munal, agrarian,  rural,  rustic,  urban,  urbane,  suburban,  municipal,  native,  in- 
habitant, resident 

republic,  state,  ambition,  ambitious,  candidate,  office,  official,  officious,  election, 
inauguration,  congress,  bicameral,  session,  legislation,  legislative,  legislator,  senator, 
representative,  president,  vice-president,  administration,  administrative,  adminis- 
trator, initiate,  initiative,  honor,  censor,  census,  fame,  famous,  notorious,  interregnum 

agendum,  memorandum,  discussion,  opinion,  sentiment,  oration,  orator,  acclamation, 
applause,  approbation,  ovation,  censure,  consensus,  unanimous,  unanimity,  argue, 
argument,  deliberate,  deliberation,  dispute,  dissent,  dissension,  division,  contradic- 
tion, amend,  correct,  delete,  expunge,  article,  clause,  record,  decide,  decision,  vote, 
affirmative,  negative,  resolution,  statute,  decree,  fiat,  retroactive,  sanction,  veto, 
nullify 

consul,  legate,  legation,  popular,  faction,  agitator,  conspire,  traitor,  rebellion,  revo- 
lution, liberate,  liberator,  liberation,  liberty,  dictate,  dictator,  dominate,  confusion, 
repression,  exile,  relegate 

code,  codex,  codify,  legal,  illegal,  legitimate,  illegitimate,  forensic,  just,  justice,  judge, 
judicial,  jurisdiction,  jurisprudence,  juror,  tribunal,  case,  controversy,  litigation, 
advocate,  prosecutor,  subpoena,  testify,  testimony,  accuse,  accusation,  vindicate, 
vindication,  exonerate,  exoneration,  condemn,  condemnation,  extradition,  crime, 
criminal,  convict,  parricide,  patricide,  matricide,  fratricide,  order,  sentence,  penal, 
punitive,  custody,  cell,  incarcerate,  fugitive,  obligation,  obligatory,  mandate,  manda- 
tory, appellate,  testament,  testator,  executor,  heir 

precedent,  tradition,  traditional,  indigenous,  institution,  culture,  progress,  human, 
humane,  humanity,  mores,  morality,  moral,  immoral,  piety,  pious,  impious,  rite, 
ceremony,  doctrine,  precept,  tenet,  adore,  implore,  exalt,  laud,  magnify,  religion, 
religious,  irreligious,  sacred,  sacrosanct,  divine,  devote,  devotion,  fortitude,  reverence, 
virtue,  virtuous,  votive,  vow,  minister,  pastor,  deprecate,  execrate,  imprecate,  sup- 
plicate, dedicate,  desecrate,  fane,  profane,  temple,  sanctum,  sanctum  sanctorum, 
perdition,  salvation,  superstition,  superstitious 
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family,  familiar,  infancy,  infant,  infantile,  puerile,  adolescence,  adolescent,  juvenile, 
adult,  immature,  mature,  maturity,  marital,  matrimony,  conjugal,  divorce,  separa- 
tion, alimony,  senescent,  senile;  disposition,  temperament,  temperate,  intemperate, 
affable,  amicable,  cordial,  pacific,  placid,  tranquil,  serene,  patient,  tolerant,  sincere, 
sincerity,  affection,  affectation,  indifferent,  impatient,  impatience,  intolerant,  im- 
petuous, vehement,  violent,  inimical,  hostile,  bellicose,  belligerent 

art,  science,  education,  diction,  figure,  form,  letter,  literal,  literate,  illiterate,  litera- 
ture, introduction,  preface,  conclusion,  finis,  final,  author,  volume,  library,  college, 
colleague,  course,  instruct,  instruction,  instructor,  profession  .professor,  tuition,  tutor, 
administration,  administrator,  institution,  principal,  demote,  promote,  grade,  pupil, 
student,  class,  absent,  present,  tardy,  excuse,  ability,  capacity,  deficient,  efficient, 
proficient,  intelligent,  diligent,  studious,  study,  stupid,  negligent,  mediocre,  docile, 
tractable,  intractable,  facile,  facility,  erudite,  erudition,  genius,  mental,  intellectual 

element,  elementary,  primary,  secondary,  example,  illustration,  examination,  test, 
difficulty,  attention,  application,  preparation,  recitation,  recollection,  reflection, 
imitation,  inclination,  proposition,  regulation,  avocation,  vocation,  assume,  calculate, 
conclude,  infer,  interpret,  investigate,  compose,  define,  denote,  describe,  enumerate, 
express,  narrate,  inscribe,  transcribe,  translate,  translation,  illuminate,  imbue,  im- 
press, inspire,  exhort,  stimulate 

Latin  Phrases  with  Anglicized  Pronunciation:  alias,  alibi,  ex  officio,  pro  tempore, 
sine  die,  de  facto,  ipso  facto,  ipse  dixit,  status  quo,  quid  pro  quo,  sine  qua  non 
vice  versa,  alter  ego,  bona  fide,  persona  non  grata 

4.  Economics  and  Commerce 

English  has  been  enriched  by  many  Latin  words  and  derivatives 
defining  the  aspects  and  factors  of  economic  life  and  of  commercial 
enterprise. 

credit,  creditor,  debt,  debit,  debtor,  depositor,  monetary,  pecuniary,  principal,  in- 
crement, interest,  usury,  fiscal,  moratorium,  satisfaction,  repudiation,  possession, 
possessor,  miser,  frugality,  parsimony,  prodigality,  fortune,  fortunate,  affluent, 
opulent,  solvent,  privation,  destitute,  indigent,  pauper 

commerce,  commercial,  corporation,  incorporate,  contract,  contractor,  negotiation, 
negotiator,  produce,  product,  production,  commodity,  necessity,  quality,  quantity, 
competition,  competitor,  transact,  transaction,  transport,  transportation,  export, 
import,  impost,  communicate,  communication,  clientele,  patron,  consume,  consump- 
tion, auction,  vend,  vendor,  expense,  sumptuous,  fraud,  fraudulent,  lucre,  capital, 
industry,  labor,  compensation,  emolument,  bonus,  premium,  mercenary,  union,  dis- 
pute, arbitration,  prosperity,  recession 

5.  Art  and  Architecture 

Although  the  Romans  borrowed  heavily  from  the  aesthetic  Greeks 
in  the  fields  of  art  and  architecture,  they  anticipated  the  modern 
techniques  of  construction  in  the  variety,  size,  utility  and  durability 
of  their  public  works. 

art,  figure,  configuration,  form,  formal,  deformity,  picture,  compose,  composition, 
depict,  design,  illustrate,  represent,  perspective,  sculptor,  sculpture,  effigy,  image, 
statue,  statuary,  gem,  lapidary,  ornament,  construct,  construction,  erect,  erection, 
fabricate,  fabrication,  decorate,  decoration,  domicile,  edifice,  mansion,  villa,  hos- 
pital, stable,  tavern,  front,  wall,  parietal,  cement,  pavement,  aqueduct,  capital, 
column,  columnar,  monument,  monumental,  temple,  portico,  cupola,  rotunda, 
testudinate,  displuviate,  proportion,  simplicity,  barbarous,  crude,  classic,  excellent, 
extraordinary,  grand,  ornate,  perfect,  perfection,  splendor,  splendid,  sublime,  superb 
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6.  Music 

Musical  terminology  in  English  is  derived  mainly  from  French  and 
Italian  words  of  Latin  origin. 

note,  notation,  breve,  line,  interval,  scale,  mode,  modulation,  cadence,  concord, 
discord,  dissonant,  dissonance,  compose,  composition,  opus,  execute,  execution,  ex- 
press, expression,  unison,  crescendo,  diminuendo,  maestoso,  moderato,  vivace,  con- 
cert, conductor,  prelude,  audition,  auditor,  instrument,  instrumental,  vocal 

7.  Home  Economics 

The  Roman  wife  was  respected  socially,  as  is  the  American  wife  to- 
day, according  to  her  ability  to  manage  the  affairs  of  her  household 
efficiently  and  economically. 

domestic,  culinary,  ingredient,  provision,  victual,  beet,  carrot,  radish,  salmon,  cereal, 
crust,  toast,  condiment,  confection,  serve,  repast,  ration,  fork,  table,  conserve,  pre- 
serve, liquid,  liquor,  ferment,  percolate,  refrigerate,  refrigeration,  temperature, 
tepid,  edible,  delectable,  nutriment,  nutritious,  sapid,  insipid,  vapid,  acid,  pungent, 
rancid,  odor,  odorous,  abstergent,  detergent,  lave,  immaculate,  squalid,  squalor, 
habit,  tunic,  vest 

8.  Physical  Education 

It  was  a Roman  schoolmaster  who  observed  that  nothing  is  more 
to  be  desired  by  man  than  “a  sound  mind  in  a sound  body”  ( mens 
Sana  in  corpore  sano;  cf.  Juvenal  X.  356) . 

active,  agile,  agility,  stamina,  vim,  vigor,  vigorous,  strenuous,  robust,  virile,  virility, 
vitality,  languid,  languor,  corpulent,  obese,  reduce,  delicate,  debility,  infirm,  invalid, 
confident,  spirit,  tenacity,  arena,  course,  clamor,  compete,  competition,  competitor, 
adversary,  rival,  oppose,  opposition,  success,  triumph,  triumphant,  victor,  victorious, 
victory,  applaud,  applause,  congratulate,  congratulation,  celebrate,  celebration 


PROCEDURE 

PRONUNCIATION 

The  most  natural  and  direct  method  by  which  to  teach  the  pupil 
to  react  intelligently  and  sympathetically  to  a foreign  language  is  to 
require  that  he  learn  as  quickly  as  possible  to  pronounce  the  foreign 
words  correctly  and  with  increasing  facility.  Obviously,  this  method 
is  desirable  in  teaching  a highly  inflected  language  such  as  Latin  in 
which  a multiplicity  of  inflectional  suffixes  define  the  form  and  sug- 
gest the  meaning  of  the  noun,  adjective,  pronoun,  and  verb.  Many 
errors  of  interpretation  of  meaning  are  traceable  to  errors  of  identifi- 
cation of  form.  Correct  and  ready  pronunciation  establishes  correct 
identification  and  promotes  correct  interpretation.  The  teacher,  there- 
fore, is  encouraged  to  observe  the  following  procedures  throughout  the 
work  of  the  beginning  level: 

1.  Develop  the  pupil’s  pronunciation  through  imitation  of  the 
teacher’s  pronunciation 

2.  Compare  Latin  sounds  with  familiar  English  sound  patterns 

3.  Distinguish  carefully  between  short  and  long  vowels 

4.  Indicate  that  all  diphthongs  are  long 

5.  State  the  basic  rules  for  syllabification  and  accent 
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6.  Mark  the  quantities  that  serve  to  identify  forms  and  that  deter- 
mine the  position  of  the  accent 

7.  Motivate  the  pupil’s  pronunciation  through  the  use  of  Latin 
songs,  choral  readings,  and  phonographic  recordings 

VOCABULARY 

The  teacher  can  reasonably  require  as  the  minimum  achievement 
the  mastery  of  400  words  (see  word  list,  column  I,  pp.  67-74) . The 
term  mastery  is  here  equated  with  a complete  knowledge  of  the  basic 
meanings  of  the  words,  the  declension  and  gender  of  the  nouns,  ad- 
jectives, and  pronouns,  and  the  conjugation,  principal  parts,  and  stems 
of  the  verbs.  The  pupil  should,  of  course,  be  expected  to  recognize 
many  additional  words  that  he  encounters  in  the  process  of  translation. 

1.  Prompt  the  pupil  to  determine  the  meaning  of  a word  by: 
Associating  it  with  related  Latin  words  with  which  he  is  familiar 
Relating  it  to  Latin  derivatives  of  the  word  in  English 
Examining  it  in  the  light  of  the  Latin  context 

Consulting  the  Latin  vocabulary  in  the  textbook  only  as  a last 
resort 

2.  Use  extensively  Latin  derivatives  in  English  as  a cogent  aid  for 
teaching  the  meanings  of  Latin  words  and  for  enlarging  the  pupil’s 
English  vocabulary.  Attention  should  be  directed  only  to  deriva- 
tives in  common  use.  The  spelling,  pronunciation,  and  the  cur- 
rent usage  of  these  words  should  be  stressed. 

3.  Use  Latin  stems  and  principal  parts  as  aids  to  the  clarification 
of  Latin  derivatives  commonly  misspelled  in  English  (e.  g.,  secede, 
supersede,  proceed,  incise,  incense,  deciduous,  insidious,  decadent, 
precedent) . 

4.  Stress  the  processes  of  word  building  both  in  Latin  and  English 

(see  pp.  3-4) . 

FORMS  AND  SYNTAX 

Memorization  and  recitation  of  the  paradigms  as  independent  units 
is  a tedious,  discouraging,  and  unproductive  approach  to  the  learning 
of  Latin.  The  several  parts,  rather  than  the  whole,  of  an  inflection 
should  be  presented  in  the  light  of  their  functions.  Through  the  use 
of  short,  simple  sentences  these  functions  can  be  shown  to  operate  in 
inflections  of  the  same  category.  Thus,  for  example,  the  forms  of  each 
case  in  the  major  declensions  (First,  Second,  Third)  can  more  readily 
be  learned  by  the  pupil,  if  they  are  presented  to  him  as  parallel  pat- 
terns which  differ  from  each  other  only  in  their  terminal  aspects.  This 
procedure  of  breaking  down  the  inflections  into  their  functional  units 
and  of  teaching  the  most  important  of  these  in  each  category  through 
comparison  and  contrast  should  be  extended  progressively  to  all  of 
the  declensions  and  conjugations.  By  this  method  the  pupil  is  stimu- 
lated to  think  of  the  inflected  forms  in  relation  to  the  force  which 
they  severally  exert  on  the  applied  meaning  of  one  and  the  same 
concept,  rather  than  merely  to  exhibit  his  skill  in  recalling  the  suc- 
cessive bars  of  a singsong  chant. 
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Similarly,  the  pupil  should  not  be  asked  to  learn  the  rules  of  syntax 
independently  of  the  forms  to  which  they  apply.  It  has  amply  been 
demonstrated  that  the  ability  to  recite  rules  in  no  way  predicates  the 
ability  to  use  them  intelligently.  Here  again,  through  the  use  of  sim- 
ple, concise,  and  pertinent  sentences  the  teacher  must  demonstrate 
that  the  rules  of  syntax  are  the  unifying  agents  combining  the  thought 
substance  of  the  separate  words  into  a firmly  adjusted  pattern  of  idio- 
matic expression.  Moreover,  the  teacher  should  phrase  and  rephrase 
the  rules  of  syntax  in  words  that  are  meaningful  to  the  pupil,  since 
highly  technical  phraseology  cannot  have  much,  if  any,  significance 
for  the  beginning  pupil. 

These  observations  are  intended  to  recommend  a more  direct  and, 
therefore,  a more  effective  procedure  in  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  not 
to  suggest  that  emphasis  on  the  learning  of  the  forms  and  the  rules 
of  syntax  should  be  relaxed.  The  study  of  any  language  remains  super- 
ficial if  these  fundamental  factors  are  slighted. 

The  pupil  should  be  taught  to  observe  studiously  the  following  val- 
uable procedures: 

1. To  decline  representative  nouns,  especially  of  the  first  three  de- 
clensions, with  several  appropriate  adjectives  chosen  from  the  two 
adjectival  declensions 

2.  Never  to  decline  an  adjective  independently  of  a noun 

3.  To  relate  the  forms  and  the  meanings  of  the  indicative,  present 
and  future,  and  of  the  indicative,  imperfect,  perfect,  and  pluper- 
fect 

4.  To  distinguish  between  the  uses  of  the  indicative,  present  perfect 
and  historical  perfect,  and  of  the  historical  perfect  and  the  pluper- 
fect 

COMPREHENSION  AND  THE  TRANSLATION  OF- LATIN  INTO  ENGLISH 

The  ability  to  comprehend  Latin  without  the  intermediary  process 
of  translation  is  the  ultimate  objective  of  the  advanced  study  of  Latin. 
The  beginning  pupil,  however,  must  of  necessity  lean  heavily  on  ex- 
ercises in  translation  as  he  strives  to  lay  hold  on  the  words  and  the 
phrasing  of  the  simplest  Latin  sentences.  The  teacher  will  assist  him 
in  his  efforts  by: 

1.  Encouraging  him  to  read  the  Latin  sentence  in  the  Latin  order 
of  presentation 

2.  Using  the  device  of  question  and  answer  in  both  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish t.o  test  his  comprehension  of  the  Latin  thought 

3.  Training  him  in  the  exacting  art  of  translation  as  a method  of 
proving  that  he  fully  understands  the  Latin  idiom  and  that  he 
can  transfer  it  into  idiomatic  English.  The  teacher  should  require 
him  to  use  in  the  phrasing  of  his  translation  only  words  that  are 
in  common  use  and  to  avoid  those  that  are  bookish  or  obsolete. 
The  stressing  of  such  common  word  groupings  as  noun  and  ad- 
jective, noun  and  genitive  modifier,  preposition  and  object,  and 
so  forth,  will  facilitate  intelligent  translation. 
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4.  Introducing  exercises  in  sight  translation  from  the  very  outset  of 
the  course  as  a means  of: 

a.  Testing  the  development  of  the  pupil’s  ability  to  recognize 
forms  and  their  basic  and  associative  meanings 

b.  Stimulating  his  incipient  ability  to  comprehend  Latin  and 
thereby  encouraging  his  sense  of  achievement 

c.  Detecting  his  particular  needs  for  instructional  guidance 

TRANSLATION  OF  ENGLISH  INTO  LATIN 

Exercises  in  the  transference  of  English  thought  into  idiomatic 
Latin  are  an  invaluable  aid  to  developing  in  the  pupil  a sympathetic 
response  to  the  forms  and  the  rules  of  Latin  expression.  Such  exer- 
cises, properly  graded  to  agree  in  all  details  with  the  parallel  exercises 
in  the  translation  of  Latin  into  English,  should  constantly  be  used 
in  place  of  routine  drills  in  the  recitation  of  the  forms  and  the  rules. 
They  are  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  an  end  in  themselves  but 
rather  as  an  integral  part  of  the  processes  whereby  Latin  can  more 
readily  be  comprehended  and  translated. 

The  following  procedures  are  recommended: 

1. The  frequent  use  of  simple  oral  questions  and  answers  in  Latin, 
e.  g.,  Q.  Quo  ivisti  proximo,  node?  A.  Ivi  ad  theatrum. 

2.  Frequent  use  of  sentences  in  which  the  inflectional  suffixes  are  to 
be  supplied  by  the  student,  e.  g..,  Meus  pater  tot—  aestate—  cum 
su—  fratr—  ad  oceanum  eg—. 

3.  Frequent  classroom  analysis  of  simple  English  sentences  and  their 
translation  into  Latin  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

4.  Periodic  classroom  and  home  assignments  in  the  writing  of  simple 
Latin  sentences. 


BACKGROUND  MATERIALS 

The  teacher  should  not  fail  to  introduce  into  the  course  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  extent  to  which  the  European  culture  on  which  our  own 
depends  was  derived  directly  from  Roman  civilization.  The  study  of 
the  Latin  language,  in  short,  should  be  presented  against  a back- 
ground of  the  people  whose  activities  created  a cultural  synthesis  in 
the  ancient  Mediterranean  World  and  whose  expansion  into  Western 
Europe  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  relatively  undeveloped 
peoples  resident  there. 

This  panoramic,  cultural  background  cannot,  of  course,  be  fully 
depicted  for  the  beginning  pupil,  yet  he  should  be  stimulated  to  de- 
velop certain  clear,  fundamental  ideas  about  its  great  scope  and  rich 
detail.  The  teacher’s  ingenuity,  as  well  as  his  proficiency,  will  deter- 
mine how  adequately  he  can  carry  out  the  following  recommendations 
within  the  limits  of  the  time  and  the  materials  at  his  disposal. 

1.  Discussion  by  the  teacher  of  topics  suggested  by  the  lesson,  and 
comparison  of  contemporary  parallels  and  survivals  with  Roman 
practices  and  institutions 
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2.  Oral  and  written  reports  by  the  pupils  on  topics  suggested  by  the 
teacher  or  of  their  own  choosing  (see  bibliography  for  textual 
aids) 

3.  Illustrative  use  of:  maps,  charts,  pictures,  photographs,  slides, 
films,  coins,  stamps,  models,  replicas,  and  the  like 

INTEGRATION  WITH  OTHER  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS 

The  teacher  must  not  assume  that,  the  pupil  will  himself  recognize 
how  heavily  English  has  borrowed  and  derived  from  Latin  the  basic 
vocabulary  of  the  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  medicine,  law,  gov- 
ernment, economics,  commerce  and  industry,  and  to  a lesser  extent 
the  vocabulary  of  art,  architecture,  music,  home  economics,  and  physi- 
cal education.  The  teacher,  therefore,  should  progressively  make  per- 
tinent selections  from  the  word  groups  provided  in  content  (pp.  8-12): 

1.  To  supplement  the  vocabulary  provided  in  the  textbook  for  the 
study  of  the  Latin  declensions  and  conjugations 

2.  To  explain  the  basic  meanings  of  these  words 

3.  To  indicate  the  meanings  which  these  words  now  have  in  English 

4.  To  relate  these  words  to  the  subject  fields  in  which  they  serve 
to  express  fundamental  ideas 

By  thus  teaching  the  Latin  inflections  in  relation  to  Latin  derivatives 
in  English  and  by  teaching  English  words  derived  from  Latin  in  rela- 
tion to  their  Latin  origin,  the  two  languages  can  be  presented  most 
effectively  to  the  English-speaking  pupil  in  true  perspective.  He  will 
be  made  aware  of  the  broad,  dependent,  relation  of  English  to  Latin 
with  respect  to  the  forms  and  the  spelling  of  Latin  derivatives.  He 
will  become  increasingly  alert  to  the  presence  of  Latin  roots,  stems, 
prefixes  and  suffixes  in  the  large  majority  of  English  words  that  he  en- 
counters in  his  reading.  He  will  develop  an  interpretative  attitude 
toward  these  factors,  whether  he  meets  them  in  Latin  or  in  English, 
and  thereby  will  acquire  eventually  a fine  feeling  for  their  essential 
and  derivative  meanings  in  both  languages. 

As  far  as  time  and  opportunity  permit.,  the  teacher  should  engage 
the  active  participation  of  the  pupils,  individually  and  collectively, 
in  projects  designed  to  reconstruct  and  to  exhibit  one  or  more  aspects 
of  Roman  culture.  Such  projects,  if  properly  conceived  and  executed, 
are  instructive,  as  well  as  diverting,  for  they  not  only  relate  the  Roman 
modes  and  materials  of  public  and  private  life  with  those  with  which 
the  pupils  are  acquainted  but  also  throw  much  light,  on  subject  mat- 
ter the  pupils  are  studying  in  other  fields.  A variety  of  projects  that 
are  within  the  scope  of  the  pupils’  interest  and  ability  can  be  designed 
on  the  following  topics:  plays,  songs,  and  choral  readings  in  Latin; 
Roman  meals  and  banquets;  Roman  clothing  and  toilet;  murals  de- 
picting phases  of  Roman  life;  maps,  posters,  holiday  cards  lettered  in 
Latin;  models  of  public  and  private  buildings  in  ancient  Rome;  models 
of  Roman  wagons,  ships,  tools,  furniture,  musical  instruments.  The 
teacher  is  advised  to  draw  on  the  Service  Bureau  of  the  American 
Classical  League  for  materials  and  suggestions  in  this  field  (see  bibli- 
ography, p.  76)  . 


II 


INTERMEDIATE  LEVEL  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 


The  program  of  the  intermediate  level  bridges  the  span  between 
the  acquisition  of  the  tools  gained  at  the  beginning  level  and  the 
awakening  of  literary  appreciation  set  as  the  objective  of  the  advanced 
level.  In  most  schools,  this  unit  constitutes  the  work  of  the  tenth  year. 

Since  it.  is  not  expected  that  every  pupil  -per  se  will  appreciate  what 
the  study  of  Latin  means  in  his  education,  the  teacher  must  bring  to 
him  a simple  realization  of  what  Latin  is  doing  and  will  do  for  him, 
and  must  help  him  to  correlate  his  Latin  reading  experiences  vicari- 
ously with  the  current  happenings  of  the  day  via  radio,  newspaper, 
magazine,  and  the  speaker’s  rostrum. 

CONTENT 

READING  MATERIALS 

As  much  reading  as  the  class  can  profitably  cover,  with  due  atten- 
tion to  the  length  of  the  school  year  and  of  class  periods  and  to  the 
intelligence  level  of  the  pupils,  is  recommended.  For  profitable  read- 
ing, the  number  of  lines  read  is  not  so  important  as  the  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  author’s  thought  from  the  Latin. 

Since  most  of  the  textbooks  used  in  the  Latin  classes  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania public  schools  include  a well-rounded  sampling  of  stories, 
with  emphasis  on  mythological,  historical,  ethical,  and  social  topics 
adapted  from  Latin  prose  authors,  the  choice  of  reading  material  may 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual  teacher. 

VOCABULARY 

Vocabulary  study  at  this  level  should  follow  a fourfold  pattern  in- 
volving: 

1.  The  list  of  400  basic  words  set  for  mastery  (see  word  list,  column 
2,  pp.  67-74) . 

2.  A larger  group  of  frequently  recurring  words,  including  words  simi- 
lar in  appearance  but  different  in  meaning  and  idioms,  for  a “recog- 
nition” knowledge  in  conjunction  with  the  context 

a.  The  following  words,  often  confused  by  pupils,  should  be  care- 
fully distinguished: 

accedo,  accido;  aetas,  aestas,  aestus;  audeo,  audio;  casus,  causa;  cogo,  cogito, 
cognosco;  colligo,  colloco;  euro,  curro;  eo  (verb)  , eo  (adverb)  ; fere,  ferus,  ferrum; 
fugio,  fugo;  ibi,  ubi;  impero,  impetro;  initium,  initum;  inter,  intra;  iter,  iterum; 
latus,  litus;  lex,  legio;  mors,  mos;  nancisor,  nascor;  nemo  non,  non  nemo;  pareo, 
pario,  paro;  patior,  potior;  perficio,  praeficio;  pons,  pontus;  quaero,  queror;  quidam, 
quidem;  reddo,  redeo,  relinqui,  reliqui;  se,  si,  sic;  summus,  sumus;  temere,  timere; 
totus,  tutus;  tumulus,  tumultus;  valui,  volui;  vinco,  vivo,  vito;  vir,  vis;  vix,  vox; 
volo  (-are),  volo  (velle) 
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b.  Idiomatic  phrases  requiring  special  drill 

prima  luce,  prima  aestate,  multo  die,  ad  multam  noctem,  postero  die,  proximo  node, 
in  reliquum  tempus,  una  ex  parte,  summus  (medius,  imus)  mons,  medio  in  colie, 
caslra  ponere,  castra  movere,  iter  dare,  iter  facere,  maximis  itineribus,  mille  passuum, 
initium  capere,  pedem  referre,  terga  vertere,  sub  iugum  mittere,  remis  contendere, 
vela  dare,  plurimum  posse,  plurimum  valere,  aetate  confectus,  vulneribus  confedus, 
apud  se,  se  invito,  inter  se  dare,  gratias  agere,  gratias  habere,  in  matrimonium  dare, 
in  matrimonium  ducere,  alicui  in  animo  esse,  quam  with  the  superlative,  finem 
facere  with  the  genitive  of  the  gerund 

3.  Word  Building  and  Analysis  ( requiring  a thorough  mastery  of  com- 
mon prefixes  and  suffixes). 

The  words  listed  below  are  suggested  samples  of  word  study.  The 
teacher  should  compile  additional  lists. 

a.  Prefixes  (in  addition  to  those  set  for  mastery  on  the  Beginning 
Level) 

(1)  Prepositional,  e.  g.:  ante  (before  in  time  or  place)  : antepono; 
inter  (between):  intervenio ; intro  (within)  : introduco ; ob 
(against,  toward)  : obicio;  prae  (at  the  head  of,  in  charge  of)  : 
praeficio,  praesum;  sub  (under,  from  under,  to  the  aid  of)  : 
subduco,  submitto;  super  (over,  above):  supersto,  supersum 

(2)  Adverbial,  e.  g.:  pro  (forward)  : procedo;  trans  or  tra  (across, 
beyond,  over)  : transduco,  transfero 

(3)  Inseparable,  e.  g.:  red-  or  re-  (back,  again)  : redigo,  recog- 
nosco ; sed-  or  se-  (apart  from)  : secedo;  semi-  (half)  : semi- 
vivus 

b.  Suffixes 

(1)  Nouns  from  verbs 

(a)  -io,  -tio,  -tus  (denote  an  act  or  the  result  of  an  act)  : 
deditio,  eruptio,  excursio,  occasio,  possessio,  reditio,  sectio, 
apparatus , eventus,  questus , reditus 

(b)  -ium,  -turn  (denote  an  act  or  something  connected 
with  an  act)  : auxilium,  consilium,  imperium,  incendium, 
mensura,  iunctura,  scriptura,  sepultura 

(c)  -bulum,  -culum,  -crum,  -men,  -mentum,  -trum  (denote  the 
means  of  an  action)  : pabulum,  vehiculum , sepulcrum, 
nomen,  ornamentum,  aratrum 

(2)  Nouns  from  adjectives 

(a)  -ia,  -tia,  -tas,  -tus,  -tudo  (denote  quality  or  condition)  : 
audacia , vigilia , arrogantia,  tristitia,  libertas,  maiestas,  iuven- 
tus,  senectus,  altitudo,  magnitudo 

(3)  Adjectives  from  verbs 

(a  -ilis,  -bills  (denote  active,  seldom  passive,  capability)  : 
facilis,  fragilis,  amabihs,  nobilis;  but  agilis,  stabilis 

(b)  -ax  (denotes  tendency)  : audax,  pugnax,  rapax 

(c)  -idus  (denotes  state  or  quality)  : cupidus,  timidus, 
validus 
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(4)  Adjectives  from  nouns 

(a)  -tus,  -atus  (denote  provided  with)  : honestus,  iustus, 
barbatus,  togatus 

(b)  -osus,  -lentas  (denote  full  of)  : curiosus,  periculosus, 
corpulentus,  opulentus 

(c)  -alls,  -elis,  -ilis;  -anus,  -enus,  -inus;  -ter,  -tris,  -ester,  - estris ; 
-cus,  -icius,  -ius,  -us;  -arius,  -ticus,  -tirnus  (denote  belonging 
to  or  pertaining  to)  : regalis,  patruelis,  hostilis;  veteranus, 
terrenus,  libertinus;  equester,  sernestris,  campester,  silvestris ; 
civicus,  patricius,  regius,  decorus;  ordinanus , domesticus, 
finitimus 

c.  Word  families 

(1)  Using  prefixes,  e.  g.,  capio:  accipio,  decipio,  incipio,  praecipio, 
recipio,  suscipio 

(2)  Using  suffixes,  e.  g.,  super : superior,  supero ; ped-:  pes,  im- 
pedio,  impedimentum,  oppidum ; studeo:  studium,  studiosus 

d.  Compound  words:  animadverto,  patefacio,  postridie,  propterea 
4.  English  Derivatives 

a.  Borrowed  words:  clamor,  honor,  plebs,  extra 

b.  Words  with  minor  changes:  refer,  extol,  use,  legion,  nation 

c.  Word  families:  sequence,  subsequent,  consequence,  consecutive, 
persecute,  prosecute 

d.  Words  using  prefixes:  accede,  circumterence,  deduce,  intelligent 

e.  Words  using  suffixes:  administration,  audacious,  complement.,  in- 
itial, tangible 

f.  Words  using  two  Latin  bases:  fratricide,  multilateral,  munificent, 
nullify,  satisfy 

g.  Abbreviations:  cf.,  A.  B.,  e.g.,  etc.,  ibid.,  prox.,  ult. 

h.  Latin  phrases:  divide  et  impera;  non  sequitur ; fiat;  ipso  facto; 
quod  erat  demonstrandum 

i.  Helps  in  English  spelling: 

(1)  Unaccented  vowels  in  derivatives:  benefit,  deficit,  operate, 
repetition,  separate 

(2)  Derivatives  with  silent  consonants:  doubt,  conscience,  receipt, 
reign 

(3)  Derivatives  with  doubled  consonants:  accommodate,  differ- 
ence, expelled,  occurred 

(4)  Words  ending  in  “ant”  or  “ent”  according  to  the  stem  vowel 
of  the  Latin  source  words:  constant,  inhabitant,  current, 
patent 

j.  Integration  of  Latin  vocabulary  with  the  vocabulary  of  the  Mod- 
ern Languages,  Mathematics,  the  Natural  Sciences,  the  Social 
Sciences,  Art,  Music,  etc. 
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FORMS  AND  INFLECTIONS 

During  the  intermediate  course,  the  following  forms  should  be 
presented  functionally  in  the  order  determined  largely  by  the  text 
used  and  the  stones  read: 

/.  Nouns 

Fourth  and  Fifth  Declensions  (unless  these  have  been  included  in 
the  beginning  course)  ; Locatives 

2.  Pronouns 

Indefinite  quis,  aliquis,  quisque,  and  quidam 

3.  Verbs 

a.  Continuous  and  systematic  functional  drill  of  the  forms  studied 
in  the  previous  year  should  be  given,  until  immediate  recognition 
has  been  achieved  for  both  the  regular  and  the  common  irregular 
verbs 

b.  Forms  of  the  subjunctive,  of  participles,  and  of  infinitives  not 
previously  mastered 

c.  The  complete  conjugations  of  deponents 

d.  The  gerund  and  the  gerundive  (future  passive  participle)  ; the 
active  and  the  passive  periphrastic  conjugations 

e.  Irregular  verbs:  eo,  fero,  fio,  volo,  nolo,  malo 

f.  Impersonal  verbs:  licet,  oportet,  fit,  videtur 


1.  Nouns 


SYNTAX 


a.  Nominative  Case:  predicate  use  after  verbs  other  than  sum 

b.  Genitive  Case:  description;  with  certain  adjectives  and  verbs; 
in  partitive  ideas 

c.  Dative  Case:  purpose;  reference;  with  certain  adjectives  (supple- 
mentary to  those  of  the  previous  course)  ; with  certain  verbs  of 
intransitive  meaning;  with  certain  compound  verbs;  agent.;  pos- 
sessor 

d.  Accusative  Case:  place  to  which;  with  and  without,  prepositions; 
two  accusatives  with  certain  verbs;  subject  of  the  infinitive  in  in- 
direct statement 

e.  Ablative  Case:  expressions  of  separation  and  of  place;  with  and 
without  prepositions;  with  special  deponent  verbs;  description; 
comparison;  measure  of  difference 

f.  Locative  Case:  common  nouns  expressed  in  this  case 


2.  Verbs 

a.  Indicative  Mood 

(1)  Temporal  clauses  with  dum,  postquam,  ut,  ubi,  cum 

(2)  Causal  clauses  with  quod,  quia,  quoniam 
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b.  Subjunctive  Mood 

(1)  Purpose  clauses  with  ut,  ne,  qui,  quo 

(2)  Dependent  clauses  within  an  indirect  statement 

(3)  Cum  clauses  (when,  since,  although) 

(4)  Result  clauses  with  ut,  ut  non 

(5)  Indirect  questions  and  other  substantive  (noun)  clauses 

c.  Other  Verbal  Constructions 

(1)  All  uses  of  the  participle,  including  the  ablative  absolute 

(2)  Ad  and  causa  with  the  gerund  and  the  gerundive  to  express 
purpose 

(3)  The  ideas  of  both  periphrastic  conjugations:  Active:  “about 
to”  or  “going  to”;  Passive:  “must”  or  “ought” 

(4)  Indirect  statement 

d.  Time  Relationships 

(1)  Fixed  time  of  the  indicative  tenses 

(2)  Time  relative  to  the  main  verb  shown  by  the  infinitive,  the 
participle,  and  the  dependent  subjunctive  (sequence  of 
tenses) 


BACKGROUND— HISTORICAL  CONTENT 

The  teacher  should  always  provide  as  thorough  a training  in  back- 
ground materials  as  the  length  of  the  period  and  the  school  year  allow. 
Although  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  Latin  grammar  for  the 
development  of  reading  power  must  be  the  first  and  foremost  con- 
sideration, only  in  the  blending  of  the  two  processes— the  progressive 
growth  in  reading  skill  and  the  parallel  unfolding  of  background- 
does  Latin  become  alive  and  real  to  the  pupil. 

A true  understanding  of  the  Latin  stories  read  in  class  depends  upon 
the  teacher’s  ability  to  interpret  the  content  in  the  light  of  the  his- 
torical setting.  Such  interpretation  presupposes  two  factors:  a growing 
reference  library  not  only  of  books  but  also  of  maps  and  pictures,  and 
a teacher  with  a broad  and  rich  background  in  both  Roman  and  cur- 
rent history  and  with  the  ability  to  see  and  draw  significant  compari- 
sons between  the  two. 

The  following  outline,  although  it  is  by  no  means  complete,  sug- 
gests a few  of  the  possibilities  for  the  correlation  of  ancient  with  mod- 
ern life. 

1.  Character  Traits,  as  illustrated  in  material  ordinarily  used  at  this 
level 

a.  Fidelitas,  Loyalty:  Labienus  in  his  relations  to  Caesar 

b.  Humanitas  et  Mansuetudo,  Sympathetic  feeling  and  clemency: 
Caesar’s  treatment  of  vanquished  tribes 

c.  Prudentia,  Foresight:  Caesar’s  invariable  practice  of  fortifying 
his  camp,  even  for  one  night 
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d.  Fides  et  Officium,  Sense  of  obligation  and  sense  of  responsibility: 
Caesar’s  reward  to  all  his  soldiers  at.  the  time  of  his  triumph,  even 
to  those  who  served  under  him  years  before;  Caesar’s  untiring  devo- 
tion to  any  task  that  confronted  him;  Caesar  exposes  himself  and 
rallies  his  men  in  a critical  situation  (cf.  Battle  of  the  Nervii, 
B.  G.  11.20-25) . 

e.  Fortitado,  Fortitude:  Caesar’s  firm  courage  in  facing  unknown 
hazards  among  the  hostile  Gallic  tribes  over  a period  of  many 
years  in  order  to  achieve  his  goal 

f.  Amor  patriae,  Patriotism:  Vercingetorix’s  love  of  freedom  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  people,  though  unavailing,  make  him 
the  George  Washington  of  Gaul. 

2.  Roman  Leaders  Make  the  Headlines 

a.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Cunctator  Draws  Enemy  Forces  from  Their 
Supplies 

b.  Scipio  Completely  Defeats  Hannibal  at  Battle  of  Zama;  Second 
Front  in  Africa  Fully  Justified 

c.  “Delenda  Est  Carthago,”  Cato  unceasingly  asserts  in  the  Senate 

d.  Tiberius  Gracchus  Advocates  Back-to-the-Land  Movement. 

e.  Gaius  Gracchus  Makes  Cheap  Wheat  Available  to  the  Poor 

f.  Marius  Defies  Tradition— Becomes  Consul  for  Seventh  Time 

g.  Sulla  Liquidates  His  Political  Enemies 

h.  Cicero  Exposes  Catiline’s  Plot  Against  the  State 

i.  Caesar  Defies  the  Government;  Crosses  the  Rubicon;  Is  Heading 
for  Rome 

3.  Rome  Struggles  From  A Small  Community  of  Herdsmen-Farmers  to 
A World  Power  via  a Republican  Form  of  Government  (509-27 
B.C.)  : 

a.  Domestic  Affairs 

(1)  The  common  people’s  successful  struggle  for  a determinative 
voice  in  legislation,  for  eligibility  to  the  highest  political  and 
religious  offices,  and  for  adequate  relief  from  oppressive  tax- 
ation, 509-287  B.  C. 

(2)  The  breakdown  of  democracy  and  the  trend  toward  dictator- 
ship, 133-49  B.  C. 

(3)  The  complete  collapse  of  constitutional  government,  49-27 
B.  C. 

b.  Foreign  Affairs 

(1)  Expansion  within  Italy,  509-267  B.C. 

(2)  Expansion  outside  Italy,  264-27  B.C. 

c.  Political  Life 

(1)  Cursus  honorum:  the  sequence  of  offices  from  the  quaestor 
ship  to  the  consulship 

(2)  Service  of  ex-consuls  and  ex-praetors  as  governors  of  the  prov- 
inces 
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(3)  Appointment  of  a dictator  for  a six-month  period  during 
an  emergency 

(4)  Elections 

(a)  Use  of  walls  of  buildings  as  signboards 

(b)  Name-calling  in  campaigns  (“Sleepy  heads,  heavy  drink- 
ers, petty  thieves  support  Marcus  for  aedile.”) 

d.  Private  Life 

(1)  Tenement  districts 

(2)  Traffic  problems 

(3)  Roman  News  Broadcasting:  Rome  Needs  A More  Vigilant 
Fire  Department  — Support  Noise  Abatement  Week  — Keep 
Heavy  Wagons  Off  the  Main  Streets 

(4)  The  undergraduate  and  the  college  student 

<f.  Military  Life  in  Caesar’s  Day  Revolved  About 

a.  The  Roman  Citizen-Soldier 

(1)  Method  of  Induction  into  the  Army 

(2)  Length  of  Service 

(3)  Compensation  and  Rewards 

(4)  Equipment 

(5)  Morale 

(6)  Purificatory  ritual  restoring  him  to  civilian  status 

b.  The  Roman  Legion:  its  personnel  shifting  gradually  from  the 
citizen-soldier  to  the  professional  soldier 

c.  Roman  Defense  Mechanism,  including: 

(1)  Field  Artillery 

(2)  Contrivances  used  in  siege  operations— testudo,  vinea,  turris 

(3)  Battleships  ( naves  longae ) and  Cruisers  ( naves  speculatoriae ) 

d.  Practices  and  Skills  Necessary  for  Successful  Campaigning: 

(1)  Camouflage,  sabotage,  espionage,  fifth  columnists,  propaganda 

(2)  Engineering  Skill: 

(a)  Bridge  Construction 

(b)  Camp  Construction  and  Fortification 

(c)  Road  Building 

(3)  Tactical  Knowledge: 

(a)  Surprise  Attack  by  Night 

(b)  Reconnaissance 

(c)  Mechanized  Units 

(d)  Mopping  Up  Operations 

(e)  Guerrilla  Warfare 

5.  Caesar’s  Superior  Knowledge  of  the  Geography  and  Economic  His- 
tory of  the  Ancient  World 

a.  Waterways  (a  help  and  a hindrance  to  military  operations)  : 
Arar,  Rhenus,  Rhodanus,  Lacus,  Genava,  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
the  English  Channel;  the  adverse  tides  off  the  coast  of  the  Veneti 
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b.  Terrain:  the  White  Cliffs  of  Dover;  the  promontories  of  the 
Veneti;  the  hedges  in  the  land  of  the  Nervii;  the  forests  of  the 
Rhineland,  of  Germany  and  of  Britain;  Vesontio’s  natural  for- 
tifications 

c.  Means  of  Transportation  (for  Commerce  and  Warfare) 

(1)  Roads  in  Italy,  in  the  provinces,  over  the  Alps 

(2)  Roman  vs.  Gallic  ships  in  the  campaign  against  the  Veneti 

(3)  British  chariots  ( esseda ) 

d.  Trade  and  Traders:  cf.  The  attitude  of  the  Belgians  toward 
mercatores;  traders,  Caesar’s  chief  source  of  information  about 
Britain  as  well  as  a constant  source  of  supplies  for  his  enemies  in 
northern  Gaul 

e.  Habits  and  Customs  of  the  Gauls 

(1)  Dualism  in  both  public  and  private  life 

(a)  Druids,  the  class  of  priests,  enjoying  special  privileges 
and  directing  all  educational,  judicial,  and  religious  practices 

(b)  Knights  with  full  military  control 

(2)  Feudalism,  a system  giving  absolute  authority  to  the  head  of 
the  family  over  the  members  of  his  household  and  to  the 
magistrates  over  the  state 

(3)  Public  ownership  of  land 


INTEGRATION  WITH  OTHER  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS 

The  completeness  of  integration  with  other  school  subjects  will  be 
determined  to  a considerable  degree  by  the  familiarity  of  the  Latin 
teacher  with  the  content  of  other  courses.  Most  work  with  integra- 
tion, as  with  background,  must  be  incidental,  depending  on  the 
alertness  and  the  equipment,  of  the  teacher. 

Since  the  terminology  in  both  the  Social  and  the  Natural  Sciences, 
in  Mathematics,  Law,  Medicine,  Art,  Music,  and  so  forth,  is  pre- 
dominantly of  Latin  or  Greek  origin,  the  integration  of  vocabulary 
should  be  emphasized. 

Likewise,  since  many  of  our  governmental  and  other  public  prac- 
tices, and  many  common  daily  procedures,  stem  from  the  English 
constitution  which  was  based  on  the  old  legal  code  of  Justinian,  these 
practices  can  better  be  understood  when  explained  in  the  light  of  their 
Roman  origins. 

1.  Language  Arts 

a.  English 

(1)  Vocabulary  building,  spelling  helps,  and  etymology 

(2)  Grammatical  principles  and  terminology 
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(3)  Literature 

(a)  Correlation  with  American  and  British  authors,  e.  g., 
Longfellow’s  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  and  Caesar, 
B.  G.  1.25;  Dickens’  A Tale  of  Two  Cities  and  the  Roman 
tax  system 

(b)  Latin  phrases  in  English;  historical  and  mythological 
allusions  in  general  reading 

b.  Modern  Foreign  Languages 

(1)  Correlation  in  vocabulary 

(a)  With  French,  e.  g.,  notre,  onde,  amour,  etude  from 
noster,  unda,  amor,  studium 

(b)  With  Spanish,  e.  g.,  agua,  patria,  dar,  amigo,  escribir  from 
aqua , patria,  dare,  amicus,  scribere 

(2)  Knowledge  of  terminology  and  of  grammatical  principles 

(3)  Close  similarity  of  study  procedures 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics 

a.  Social  Science 

(1)  Derivation  of  terms:  e.  g.,  republic,  constitution,  president, 
legislation,  senator,  unicameral,  bicameral,  interstate,  inter- 
national, ultimatum,  rebellion,  secession,  dictator,  mora- 
torium, abrogate,  census,  nepotism,  propaganda 

(2)  Characteristic  Roman  civic  virtues:  honor,  self-sacrifice,  pa- 
triotism, and  the  ideals  we  consider  basic  to  the  training  of 
American  citizens 

(3)  Leaders,  movements,  social  problems 

(a)  Difficult  task  of  unifying  warring  factions  in  the  face 
of  great  odds:  Diviciacus  and  Chiang  Kai-shek 

(b)  Helvetia  in  the  world  of  today  and  yesterday 

(c)  Quest  for  Lebensraum : Ariovistus  and  Hitler 

(d)  The  rocky  coast  of  northwestern  France:  the  hide-out 
of  ancient  seafarers  and  the  ‘sub-pens’  of  Germany’s  navy  in 
World  War  II 

(4)  Governmental  Problems 

(a)  Concepts  of  democracy  in  the  first  century  B.  C.  and  in 
the  twentieth  century  A.  D. 

(b)  Economics:  the  farm  question,  public  works,  employ- 
ment, relief  measures  for  the  unemployed 

(5)  The  common  Indo-European  origin  of  the  major  European 
peoples  with  their  somewhat  basic  concepts  of  the  worth  and 
rights  of  the  individual  as  a human  being,  as  opposed  to  the 
rights  of  the  state  over  and  above  the  individual 

b.  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics 
(1)  Derivation  of  terms 

(a)  Biology:  genus,  species,  unicellular,  corpuscle,  oviparous, 
carnivorous,  insectivorous,  lacrimal,  lacteal,  tricuspid,  vaccine 
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(b)  Physics:  current,  conduction,  compressor,  fulcrum,  oscil- 
lation, binocular,  gravity 

(c)  Chemistry:  molecule,  quantitative,  qualitative,  solution, 
reaction,  combustion,  impotence,  saline,  nascent,  abrasive, 
auriferous;  symbols  for  elements:  Cu  ( cuprum ) , Fe  ( ferrum ) , 
Pb  ( plumbum ) 

(d)  Arithmetic:  digit,  dividend,  integer,  commensurate,  per- 
centage 

(e)  Geometry:  radius,  sector,  tangent,  circumference,  cur- 
vilinear 

(2)  Engineering:  aqueducts,  road  building,  sanitation,  sewerage 

(3)  Warfare:  ballistics,  logistics,  machinery 

3.  Fine  Arts 

a.  Art.  and  Architecture 

(1)  Derivation  of  terms,  e.  g.,  monument,  colossal,  sculpture,  pig- 
ment, trifolium,  lintel,  capital,  pinnacle,  vestibule 

(2)  History:  origins  of  forms,  motifs,  etc. 

b.  Music 

(1)  Derivation  of  terms,  e.  g.,  opus,  fortissimo,  crescendo 

(2)  Songs  with  Latin  words 

4.  The  Practical  Arts  and  the  Professions 

a.  General:  Derivation  of  terms,  e.  g adolescence,  puberty,  adult, 
abnormality,  education,  integration,  correlation,  test,  subjective, 
objective 

b.  Commercial  Studies 

(1)  Derivation  of  terms,  e.  g.,  creditor,  subsidiary,  transcription 

(2)  Spelling  and  functional  grammar 

(3)  Language  methods  necessary  for  shorthand,  the  language  of 
commerce 

c.  Health  Education 

(1)  Derivation  of  terms,  e.  g.,  circulation,  elimination,  saturation, 
caloric,  vitamin,  germicide,  torpor 

(2)  Sanitation  and  water  supply 

(3)  Recreation 

(a)  Baths,  gymnasia,  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A.,  etc. 

(b)  Sports:  games,  amateur  and  professional;  fishing,  hunt- 
ing 

d.  Vocational  Guidance:  In  all  schools  where  courses  are  given  in 
this  field  and  books  outlining  the  essential  factors  of  many  voca- 
tional opportunities  are  put  in  the  hands  of  pupils,  the  technical 
vocabulary  is  difficult  for  the  pupil,  unless  he  is  given  specific 
training  in  the  mastery  of  the  initial  technical  terminology.  Here, 
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the  student  of  Latin  has  a decided  advantage  in  learning  the  basic 
significance  of  the  terms  that  are  fundamental  to  the  field,  e- 
vocational,  avocational,  .exploratory,  orientation,  counselor,  etc. 

(1)  The  Professions 

(a)  Law:  jurisprudence,  statute,  litigation,  case,  indictment, 
testament,  executor,  habeas  corpus,  nolo  contendere,  nolle 
prosequi,  ipso  iure,  ipso  facto 

(b)  Medicine:  materia  rnedica,  angina  pectoris,  pulmonary 
consumption,  cancer,  tumor,  digestion,  circulation,  respira- 
tion, operation,  incision 

(c)  Education:  primary,  secondary,  college,  instructor,  pro- 
fessor, administrator,  subjective,  objective,  intelligence  quo- 
tient (I-Q.) , suggestion,  receptivity,  instinct,  stimulus,  study 

(d)  Theology:  cardinal,  ceremony,  rite,  credo,  minister,  ser- 
mon, divine,  sacred,  profane 

(2)  The  Technical  Arts 

(a)  Aviation:  aviator,  aeroplane,  aeronautics,  dirigible,  re- 
tractable, petroleum 

(b)  Radio:  amplifier,  antenna,  transmission,  reception 

(c)  Cartography:  map,  chart,  projection 

(d)  Photography:  camera,  lens,  convex,  concave,  retina,  focus 

PROCEDURE 

Since  the  success  of  the  program  depends  considerably  upon  the 
nature  of  the  individual  assignments,  the  teacher  should  exercise  judg- 
ment and  foresight  so  as  to  make  each  assignment  reasonable  in  length, 
definite  in  content,  and  commensurate  with  the  scope  of  the  pupil’s 
capacity.  Thus,  both  the  weak  and  the  strong  pupil  will  be  challenged 
to  reach  his  own  level  of  achievement. 

READING  MATERIALS 

For  effective  work  in  reading  Latin,  the  following  steps  in  daily 
training  are  recommended: 

1.  Correct  pronunciation 

This  should  always  be  emphasized  as  essential  to  the  intelligent 
reading  of  a Latin  sentence. 

2.  Oral  reading  in  unfamiliar  Latin 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  word  groups,  phrases,  and  clauses 
in  their  Latin  order  rather  than  on  the  individual  words. 

3.  Comprehension 

The  progressive  development  of  the  pupil’s  ability  to  arrive  at  the 
gist  of  the  passage  independently  of  grammatical  analysis  is  obligatory. 
Every  writer,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  not  unlike  a newspaper  re- 
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porter  stressing  the  “five  W’s”— who,  what,  when,  where,  why— and 
how.  These  are  the  essential  factors  that  the  reader  must  comprehend 
individually  and  collectively  in  order  to  understand  the  narrative. 

4.  Translation  into  English 

At  all  times  the  pupil  should  be  required  to  translate  the  Latin 
idiom  into  the  current  English  idiom  with  careful  attention  to  English 
word  order.  Because  of  the  great  wealth  of  synonyms  in  English,  the 
pupil  must  be  trained  to  choose  the  specific  word  best  suited  to  the 
Latin  under  consideration.  Perfection  in  translation  can  best  be  ac- 
quired through  written  exercises  periodically  assigned  independently 
of  the  regular  work. 


VOCABULARY 

Vocabulary  study  should  be  functional  with  word  lists  made  by  each 
pupil  for  himself,  individually,  as  he  encounters  new  words  and  idioms 
in  his  daily  sight  reading.  The  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  make  it 
a habit  to  consult  vocabulary  lists  only  when  the  Latin  context,  the 
study  of  the  prefix-root-suffix  combinations,  or  other  associative  pro- 
cesses fail  to  give  him  a clue  to  the  meanings  of  the  unfamiliar  words. 

A daily  classroom  check  on  significant  vocabulary  by  the  teacher 
as  a regular  feature  of  class  activity,  will  guarantee  a basic  group  of 
words  in  each  pupil’s  notebook. 

1.  The  acquisition  of  vocabulary  should  be  a threefold,  daily  process 
aiming  toward: 

a.  Mastery  of  facts  for  a small  number  of  certain  basic  nouns  and 
verb  roots 

(1)  Data  for  nouns:  nominative  and  genitive  forms,  gender,  de- 
clension 

(2)  Data  for  verbs:  principal  parts 

b.  Recognition  of  a much  larger  number  of  words  through  con- 
textual association  in  a given  passage 

c.  Growing  power  to  arrive  at  the  meaning  of  yet  another  large 
group  of  words  through  a recognition  of  the  force  of  the  prefixes, 
roots,  and  suffixes  that,  enter  into  their  composition 

2.  Devices  for  vocabulary  mastery  may  include 

a.  Frequent  short  lists  from  current  reading 

b.  Presentation  of  English  derivatives  when  new  Latin  words  are  met 

c.  Form  drills  using  new  words 

d.  Stories  about  the  words:  iugum— subjugate— under  the  yoke;  agger 
—exaggerate— heaping  it  on;  lapis— dilapidated— strewn  stones 

e.  Competitive  games 

f.  Breaking  up  compound  words,  e.  g.,  in  ven  tor:  one  who  comes 
upon 
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FORMS  AND  SYNTAX 

At  the  beginning  of  this  unit  of  work,  a diagnostic  test  covering  the 
forms  and  the  syntax  set  for  mastery  at  the  beginning  level  will  help 
the  teacher  to  determine  what  remedial  work  is  required  before  the 
new  material  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  Latin  on  the  inter- 
mediate level  is  presented. 

Presentation  and  drill  contained  in  the  text  should  be  supplemented 
by  material  prepared  by  the  teacher.  New  forms  and  principles  of 
syntax  met  in  the  Latin  reading  supply  the  pupil  with  a one-sided  ex- 
perience in  translation  from  Latin  to  English  which  needs  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  drill  in  the  use  of  these  forms  and  principles  in  transla- 
tion from  English  to  Latin. 

Because  of  its  importance  in  the  mastery  of  Latin  to  English  trans- 
lation, Latin  composition,  with  its  demands  for  sustained  and  rigorous 
effort,  should  not  be  neglected  at  the  intermediate  level.  The  de- 
mands of  the  text  material  and  the  pupil’s  special  needs  will  determine 
the  quantity  of  this  work. 

The  following  factors  in  daily  class  practices  should  be  observed: 

1.  Each  new  principle  as  met  in  reading  should  be  clearly  developed 
by  the  teacher  and  its  application  should  be  practiced  repeatedly 
by  the  pupil  until  he  masters  it. 

2.  For  explanatory  purposes,  only  short,  pointed  sentences  should  be 
used. 

3.  In  order  to  emphasize  their  functional  nature,  vocabulary  and 
grammar  should  be  based  upon  current  translation. 

4.  Many  simple  sentences  will  afford  stimulation  for  thorough  learn- 
ing, encourage  the  pupil  with  additional  successes,  and  help  him 
gradually  to  build  a sure  foundation  for  the  mastery  of  more 
complex  sentences. 

5.  Frequent  oral  and  written  drills  aid  in  the  spontaneous  recogni- 
tion and  mastery  of  forms  necessary  for  translation,  especially 
if  the  English  and  the  Latin  equivalents  are  always  written  con- 
jointly. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  study  of  grammar  and  syntax  is  not 
emphasized  in  English  classes,  pupils  can  better  understand  English 
sentence  structure  in  Latin  classes.  Certainly,  a very  important  con- 
tribution of  Latin  prose  composition  is  a thorough  exercise  in  Eng- 
lish grammar.  At  any  event,  pupils,  through  functional  Latin  in- 
struction, soon  come  to  realize  that,  the  science  of  language  is  quite 
as  accurate  and  definite  as  any  mathematical  science  and  that  it  ap- 
plies to  all  languages. 
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BACKGROUND — HISTORICAL  CONTENT  AND  INTEGRATION 

For  the  daily  recitation,  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  use  the 
reference  material  available  in  the  library  to  clear  up  questions  on 
background.  In  addition,  a good  teacher  will  be  on  the  alert  to  arouse 
the  intellectual  curiosity  of  the  pupils  by  suggestions  for  correlating 
the  ancient  with  the  modern  in  customs,  religion,  art,  and  other  sub- 
ject fields. 

1.  Devices  for  disseminating  the  information  gathered,  dependent  upon 
student  initiative,  should  emphasize  both  individual  and  group 
performance  and  should  include 

a.  Club  and  assembly  programs 

b.  Motion  pictures  (commercial  or  made  by  pupils  with  the  help 
of  the  Physics  Department) 

c.  Oral  and  written  reports,  with  class  discussions 

d.  Debates  and  forums 

e.  Dramatic  performances 

f.  Field  trips  to  museums  and  to  public  buildings  (for  the  study 
of  art,  architecture,  etc.) 

g.  Phonographic  recordings 

2.  The  development  of  a feeling  for  words  may  provide  an  interesting 
and  lifelong  hobby  for  readers 

a.  Prospective  lawyers,  physicians,  nurses,  pharmacists,  scientists, 
radio  engineers,  and  men  of  letters  should  be  encouraged  to  or- 
ganize and  study  lists  of  terms  of  Latin  origin  that  are  common 
to  their  respective  fields. 

b.  Students  should  be  urged  to  do  all  their  reading  in  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  books  with  an  eye  to  words  of  Latin  derivation 
whose  meanings  should  convey  more  to  them  than  to  the  non- 
Latin  students. 

3.  Specimen  Units  for  Integration 

A 

Caesar  Checks  Aggression  at  Rhine  River  (B.  G.  IV.  1-19) 

a.  The  Facts  in  the  Case  ( B . G.  IV.  1-19)  : 

(1)  Reasons  for  crossing  into  Germany 

(2)  Building  the  bridge  across  the  Rhine 

(3)  Success  of  the  expedition,  despite  the  brevity  of  the  campaign 

b.  Correlated  Work: 

(1)  Topics  for  discussion: 

(a)  Comparison  of  Caesar’s  methods  of  conquest  with  those 
of  modern  generals 

(b)  Caesar’s  phychological  use  of  the  fear  technique  against 
his  enemies 
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(c)  The  engineering  skill  of  Caesar’s  army 

(d)  The  stage  of  German  civilization  at  that  time 

(e)  Caesar’s  advantage  in  being  his  own  reporter 

(f)  Caesar’s  part  in  setting  the  stage  for  future  European 
conflict 

(2)  Manual  projects  (optional  for  classroom  or  club  programs): 

(a)  Maps,  geographical  and  military 

(b)  Replica  of  the  bridge  Caesar  built  across  the  Rhine 

(c)  Scrapbooks  and  correlated  items  from  the  contemporary 
press 

(d)  Replicas  of  Roman  and  of  German  camps,  and  of  early 
German  dwellings 

(e)  Dolls  dressed  in  the  military  attire  of  Roman  soldiers, 
of  early  Germans 

(f)  Notebooks  of  original  design  and  execution  bearing  on 
some  phase  of  the  expedition  against  the  Germans 

B 

Battle  of  Belgium  (B.  G.  II  entire) 

a.  The  Facts  in  the  Case: 

(1)  Morale  of  Caesar’s  forces  (21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27) 

(2)  Size  of  Caesar’s  forces  (2,  5,  7,  8,  19,  23,  24,  25,  26,  29) 

(3)  Reconnaissance  (8,  11,  16,  19) 

(4)  Artillery  and  Equipment  (8) 

(5)  Guerrillas  (7,  9,  17,  19) 

(6)  Caesar’s  officers  (2,  5,  10,  11,  25) 

(7)  Caesar’s  defenses  (2,  5,  8,  9,  17,  20,  22) 

(8)  Selection  of  a battlefield  (8,  18) 

(9)  Caesar’s  grand  tactics  (10,  20,  22,  23) 

(10)  Logistics  (19) 

(11)  Enemy  morale  (11,  15,  27,  28,  29) 

(12)  Enemy  propaganda  (1,  10) 

(13)  Enemy  losses  (10,  11) 

(14)  Allied  aid  (2,  3,  6) 

(15)  Principles  of  warfare  (5,  8) 

C 

Similar  Specimen  Units 

The  Argonauts;  Ulysses’  Wanderings:  The  Labors  of  Hercules;  The 
Swiss  Migration  (Caes.  B.  G.  1.2-29)  ; The  Battle  of  England  (op.  cit. 
IV.20-36;  V.l-23)  ; The  Free  French  under  Vercingetorix  (op.  cit. 
VII)  ; Habits  and  Customs  of  the  Gauls  (op.  cit.  VI.  1 1-24)  ; The  Final 
Struggle  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  for  Control  of  the  Roman  World 
(Caes.  B.  C.  Ill)  . 


III-A 

ADVANCED  LEVEL  OF  ACHIEVEMENT— PROSE  UNIT 


The  ideal  content  for  the  advanced  level  of  achievement  is  a 
prose  unit  (2  semesters)  followed  by  a poetry  unit  (2  semesters) . 
This  implies  a four-year  course  and  a school  large  enough  to  maintain 
a separate  unit  for  each  year.  The  setup  of  different  schools  or  the 
necessity  of  combining  several  grades  in  one  class  may  make  it  ad- 
visable to  offer  these  units  in  alternate  years. 

It  is  essential  that  the  content  of  the  Prose  Unit  be  worthy  of  the 
respect  of  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  adapted  to  the  pupil’s  back- 
ground and  intelligence.  It  should,  at  the  same  time,  stimulate  his 
social  and  cultural  insight.  The  suggestions  that  follow  are  combina- 
tions that,  may  be  shifted  at  will.  The  basis  of  all  of  them  is  Cicero, 
not  only  because  this  author  offers  a variety  of  interest  but  also  be- 
cause he  is  represented  in  more  forms  of  literary  composition  than 
any  other  extant  Latin  writer. 


CONTENT 

READING  AND  COMPREHENSION 

The  amount  of  reading  should  be  as  great  as  the  class  can  profit- 
ably cover,  with  due  regard  to  the  length  of  the  school  term,  the 
number  of  class  periods  per  week,  and  the  intelligence  level  of  the 
pupils.  For  profitable  reading,  the  number  of  lines  is  not  so  important 
as  the  thorough  comprehension  of  the  author’s  thought.  Furthermore, 
the  speed  of  reading  will  increase  as  the  term  advances  and  syntax 
difficulties  become  clear  through  constant  recurrence.  Such  recurrence 
is  more  likely  in  a thirty-line  assignment  than  in  one  of  ten  lines,  so 
that  there  is  a decided  advantage  in  an  assignment  that  is  not  too 
short. 

1.  Assigned  Reading 

The  following  titles  offer  material  from  which  a choice  may  be 
made  provided  a prescribed  amount  of  3000  to  3500  lines  is  covered. 
Each  group  represents  a semester  assignment. 

a.  Cicero:  Orations,  Catiline  I-IV;  Sallust:  Catiline 

b.  Cicero:  Orations,  Pro  Lege  Maniliana,  Pro  Archia;  Cicero:  Let- 
ters (Selected) 

c.  Cicero:  De  Amicitia;  Pliny:  Letters  (Selected) 

d.  Cicero:  De  Officiis  (Selections)  ; Cicero:  De  Republica  (Selections) 

e.  Cicero:  Orations,  Pro  Marcello,  Pro  Milone;  Suetonius:  Lives 
(Selected) 

2.  Sight  Reading 

Selections  may  be  mimeographed,  if  it  is  desired,  to  widen  the  scope 
and  variety  of  the  reading  content.  Similar  selections  may  be  found 
in  various  recent  third-year  readers.  The  following  are  suggestions: 
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a.  Cicero’s  Orations  and  Essays 

(1)  Analysis  of  Catiline  Partisans  (Cat.  II) 

(2)  Appreciation  of  Literature  (Archias) 

(3)  Politicians  Loot  a Province  (Verres,  IV. 27) 

(4)  Character  and  Value  of  Friendship  ( De  Arnicitia,  VII,  XIII, 
XXVII) 

(5)  Civic  Obligations  of  Citizens  (De  Republica,  III) 

(6)  The  True  Law  (De  Republica , III. 22) 

b.  Sallust’s  Catiline 

(1)  Caesar’s  Speech,  December  63  B.  C.  (Cat. LI) 

(2)  Cato’s  Speech,  December  63  B.  C.  (Cat.LII) 

(3)  Catiline’s  Speech  to  his  Troops  before  Battle  (Cat.LVIII) 

c.  Pliny’s  Letters 

(1)  Halloween  Ghost  Story  (VII. 27) 

(2)  Uncle  Pliny  Never  Lost  a Minute  (III. 5) 

(3)  Rescue  at  Eruption  of  Vesuvius  (VI. 20) 

(4)  What  to  do  About  the  Christians  (X.98) 

d.  Livy’s  History 

(1)  Founding  of  Rome  (1.6,7) 

(2)  Horatius  at  the  Bridge  (II.  10) 

(3)  Battle  of  the  Curiatii  and  Horatii  (1.24,25) 

(4)  Hannibal’s  Oath  (XXI.l) 

(5)  Hannibal  as  a Man  (XXI.4) 

3.  Latin  Writing 

The  approach  from  English  stresses  careful  analysis  and  comprehen- 
sion of  the  thought,  and  the  translation  into  Latin  will  emphasize  the 
difference  in  idiom  and  help  in  recognizing  more  readily  the  Latin 
construction  and  adequately  translating  it. 

a.  First  Unit  (2  semesters) 

The  first  unit  in  Latin  writing  for  the  Advanced  Level  of  Achieve- 
ment, whether  the  reading  content  of  this  level  be  prose  or  poetry, 
should  be  individual  sentences  particularly  stressing  verb  syntax 
and  idiomatic  clause  constructions  not  previously  stressed  or 
analyzed. 

b.  Second  Unit  (2  semesters) 

In  schools  where  the  organization  permits,  the  second  unit  in 
Latin  writing  for  the  advanced  level  of  achievement,  whether 
the  reading  content  of  this  level  be  prose  or  poetry,  should  be 
limited  to  the  translation  of  passages  in  connected  prose. 

VOCABULARY 

1.  Word  List 

The  350  new  words  based  upon  the  reading  content  of  the  unit 
and  provided  in  the  word  list,  column  III-A,  pp.  67-73;  or  about  the 
same  number  of  new  words  based  on  the  College  Entrance  Board  List. 
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2.  Distinctions 

The  following  words,  often  confused  by  pupils,  should  be  carefully 
distinguished: 

amitto,  omitto;  cognatio,  cognitio;  cura,  curia;  deligo,  diligo;  exitus,  exitium;  faces, 
fauces;  fama,  fames;  ero,  erro;  foedus  (noun),  foedus  (adj.);  iaceo,  iacio;  indicium, 
iudicium;  liberi,  libri;  morior,  moror;  odium,  otium;  ops,  opus;  natus,  nactus, 
notus;  orbis,  urbs;  pares,  paries;  placo,  placeo;  praedn,  praedo;  propius,  proprius; 
seruio,  servo;  simulo,  dissimulo;  suscipio,  suspicio;  tacitus,  tactus;  umquam,  usquam 

3.  Idioms 

aes  alienum;  senatus  consultum;  referre  ad  senatum;  deferre  ad  senatum;  in  aliquem 
animadvertere;  de  aliquo  supplicium  sumere;  consulere  with  the  Dative,  with  the 
Accusative;  amans  patriae;  verba  facere;  loquendi  finem  faccre;  consul  designatus; 
sententiam  rogare;  orationem  habere;  quid  novi;  post  tertium  diem;  quid  est  quod; 
superiore  node;  terra  marique;  domi  militiaeque;  orbis  terrarum;  est  tanti;  operae 
pretium  est;  ne  longum  sit;  fides  publica;  vedigalia  aguntur;  ad  Kalendas  Graecas; 
post  hominum  memoriam 

WORD  STUDY 

1.  Latin  Word  Formation—  Suffixes 

a.  Nouns  from  Verbs 

(1)  -ium  (denoting  act  or  result)  : odium,  aediftcium 

(2)  -men,  -mentum  (denoting  means  or  instrument)  : fiumen, 
alimentum 

(3)  -or  (denoting  physical  or  mental  state)  : honor,  ardor,  splendor 

b.  Adjectives  from  Nouns:  -cits,  -icus,  -anus,  -inus,  -alis,  -ilis  (denot- 
ing belonging  to  or  connected  with)  : domesticus,  publicus, 
urbanus,  marinus,  navalis,  civilis 

c.  Verbs  from  Nouns  or  Adjectives  (Denominatives)  : bello  ( hel- 
ium) , nomino  (nomen) , libero  (liber) 

d.  Verbs  from  Verbs 

(1)  Inceptives,  -sco  (denoting  entrance  upon  a state  or  action)  : 
consuesco , senesco,  timesco 

(2)  Frequentatives,  -to,  -ito,  -tito  (denoting  repeated  or  intense 
action)  : dicto,  ducto,  dictito 

2.  English  Derivatives 

Constant  drill  upon  Latin  words  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially 
those  that  have  been  prolific  of  derivatives  in  English, 
a.  Word  Study  of  Latin  words  as  they  occur  in  English: 

(1)  Words  borrowed  without  change:  clamor,  motor,  orator, 
senator,  sinister,  odium,  animus 

(2)  Words  with  minor  change:  prime,  use,  reference 

(3)  Words  with  prefix  or  suffix:  accede,  deduce,  initial,  perilous 

(4)  Words  with  double  base:  suicide,  satisfy,  benefit 

(5)  Words  whose  unaccented  stem  vowel  is  clarified  by  a knowl- 
edge of  the  Latin  stem:  separate,  current,  independent,  com- 
parable 

(6)  Abbreviations:  ibid.,  prox. 
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b.  Correlation  with  other  languages.  See  Sabin’s  Relation  of  Latin  to 
Practical  Life,  pp.  33-44 

(1)  French;  (2)  Spanish;  (3)  Italian 

c.  Integration  with  other  subjects  and  their  terminology 

(1)  Biology:  vaccine  ( vacca ) ; lacteal  {lac)  ; tricuspid  ( tres  and 
cuspis)  ; insulation  {insula) 

(2)  Chemistry:  equivalent  {aequus  and  valeo)  ; combustion  {con 

and  root  bur-)  ; nascent  {nascor)  ; abrasive  {ab  and  rado)  ; 
precipitate  (praeceps)  . Symbols  for  the  elements:  Au 

{aurum)  ; Ag  {argentum)  ; Cu  {cuprum) 

(3)  Mathematics:  angle  {angulus) ; lateral  {latus)  ; subtraction 

{sub  and  traho)  ; equation  {aequus) 

The  list  can  be  lengthened  by  studying  the  terminology  of  Art, 
Architecture,  Medicine,  Law,  Education,  Theology,  etc. 

FORMS  AND  INFLECTIONS 

1.  Forms 

a.  Locatives 

b.  The  verb  ending  -re:  Pres.  Inf.  Act.;  Pres.  Impv.  Pass.;  3rd  plu. 
Perf.  Ind.  Act.;  2nd  sing.  pass. 

c.  Syncope  as  illustrated  in  such  forms  as:  periclum,  vinclum,  amasse, 
amarunt,  amarant,  amarint,  amassent 

d.  Forms  showing  vowel  weakening,  as  in  compounds  of  capio,  facio, 
lego  {-ere) , etc.:  incipio,  recipio,  suscipio ; deficio,  efficio,  perpcio ; 
colligo,  diligo,  e'ligo 

2.  Inflections 

a.  Declension  of  iste,  and  indefinites  not  previously  studied 

b.  Conjugation  of  impersonals,  irregulars,  and  deponents  (review) 

c.  Imperatives,  active  and  passive  (review) 

SYNTAX 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  comprehension  of  the  text,  and 
translation  into  idiomatic  English  rather  than  upon  needless  memori- 
zation of  syntactical  classification.  In  this  sense  careful  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  following  constructions: 

1.  Noun  Syntax 

a.  Dative  of  Agent 

b.  Ablative  of  Comparison,  and  Degree  of  Difference 

c.  Locative 

d.  Purpose  (Genitive  with  causa;  ad  with  Accusative;  simple  Dative) 

2.  Verb  Syntax 

a.  Commands  and  Prohibitions 

b.  Independent  Sentences  (Hortatory,  Potential,  Optative) 
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c.  Relative  Clauses  of  Characteristic 

d.  Clauses  of  Condition,  Proviso,  Concession,  Comparison 

e.  Temporal  Clauses  with  dum 

f.  Substantive  Clauses 

(1)  Indicative  (Causal)  with  quod 

(2)  Subjunctive  (Object) 

(a)  with  ut,  ne,  after  verbs  of  asking,  advising,  commanding, 
deciding,  permitting,  persuading,  striving,  wishing 

(b)  with  ne,  ut,  after  verbs  of  fearing,  hindering,  preventing 

(c)  with  quin,  after  negative  verbs  of  hindering,  doubting, 
preventing 

(d)  with  ut,  ut  non,  after  facio  and  impersonals 


BACKGROUND 

1.  Historical  Background 

The  reading  content  of  the  prose  unit  has  definite  cultural  value 
and  it  is  important  to  enlarge  the  pupil’s  appreciation  of  it.  Special 
attention  must,  be  given  to  the  main  facts  of  Cicero’s  life  and  the 
lives  of  his  contemporaries.  Pupils  should  approach  the  reading  of 
Cicero  with  a knowledge  of  background  somewhat  equivalent,  at  least, 
to  that  of  all  of  Cicero’s  hearers. 

a.  Roman  Political  Organization 

(1)  Names,  duties,  and  terms  of  office  of  the  principal  officials 

(2)  Roman  system  of  elections 

(3)  Functions  of  the  social  orders 

(4)  Roman  financial  system  and  taxation 

(5)  Legislative  bodies  and  procedure 

(6)  The  Roman  judiciary 

(7)  Roman  conquests  and  provincial  administration 

b.  Social  Problems  in  Ancient  Rome 

(1)  Unemployment,  the  dole,  and  government  control  of  food 

(2)  Commercial  enterprise 

(3)  Education 

(4)  Social  reform  and  reformers 

(5)  Class  conflicts  (Patricians  and  Plebeians) 

(6)  The  Two  Triumvirates 

(a)  Caesar,  Pompey,  Crassus 

(b)  Octavianus  (Augustus) , Antony,  Lepidus 

(7)  War  veterans  and  the  political  power  of  the  army 

(8)  Slavery  and  slave  uprisings 

c.  Distinguished  Romans  in  Public  Life 

(1)  Antony;  (2)  Brutus;  (3)  Caesar;  (4)  Catiline;  (5)  Cato;  (6) 
Cicero;  (7)  Crassus;  (8)  Tiberius  Gracchus;  (9)  Gaius  Grac- 
chus; (10)  Marius;  (11)  Octavianus  (Augustus);  (42)  Pom- 
pey; (13)  Sulla  ' V ' 
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d.  Some  Traits  of  Roman  Character 

(1)  Courage:  Virtus 

(2)  Self-Discipline:  Temperantia 

(3)  Sense  of  Duty  to  Family,  Friends,  and  the  Gods:  Pietas 

(4)  Loyalty:  Fides 

(5)  Love  of  Country:  Amor  Patriae 

(6)  Wisdom:  Sapientia 

(7)  Success:  Fortuna  Romana 

(8)  Affability:  Facilitas 

(9)  Seriousness:  Gravitas 

2.  Class  Activities 

a.  Club  Organization 

(1)  Presentation  of  Latin  Plays 

(2)  Latin  Songs 

(3)  Dramatization  of  Scenes  from  Roman  Life,  e.  g.,  the  Senate 
meeting  on  November  8,  63  B.  C.;  the  Court  scene  in  the 
Archias  case 

(4)  Festivals  and  Anniversary  Celebrations 

b.  Projects 

(1)  Maps 

(2)  Plan  of  a Roman  House 

(3)  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome 

(4)  The  Roman  Forum 

(5)  Scrapbooks  containing  allusions  to  Roman  life  as  found  in 
items  from  our  contemporary  press 

(6)  Books  and  Manuscripts 

c.  Class  Discussions.  Suggested  topics: 

(1)  Elections  and  Voting 

(2)  Comparison  of  Political  Institutions 

(3)  Attempted  Solutions  of  Farm  and  Labor  Problems 

(4)  The  Soldier  Vote 

(5)  Vocations 

(6)  Relative  Importance  of  Public  Speaking;  No  Press  or  Radio 
in  Ancient  Rome 

(7)  Trade  Routes  and  Commerce 

(8)  Conduct  of  Public  Officials  (City  and  Provincial) 

(9)  Qualities  of  a Good  General 

d.  Memorization  of  Latin  literary  passages.  Here  special  work 
should  be  provided  for  superior  pupils.  Excerpts  can  readily  be 
made  from  the  reading  assignments.  The  following  are  suggested: 

(1)  Eulogy  of  Literature  (Cic.  Arch.  VII) 

(2)  Exhortation  before  Battle  (Sail.  Cat.  LVIII) 

PROCEDURE 

This  section  of  the  syllabus  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a substitute 
for  a course  in  Methods  of  Teaching  Latin.  Methods  and  devices 
which  a teacher  personally  develops  are  best.  A resourceful  teacher, 
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however,  will  adapt  to  his  own  use,  as  the  Romans  themselves  did 
(Sail.  Cat.  LI) , good  procedure  from  every  available  source. 

SEMESTER  OUTLINE 

1.  Time  Allotment 

The  outline  of  the  work  for  the  semester  should  be  based  upon  a 
clear  and  definite  knowledge  of  the  number  of  weeks  and  days  avail- 
able during  the  semester  or  the  year. 

2.  Assignments 

Hit-or-miss  assignments  are  sure  to  result  in  disproportionate  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  program  for  the  semester.  Too  brief  assignments  at 
the  beginning  of  the  semester  will  result  in  overcrowding  the  pro- 
gram at  the  close  of  the  semester.  Too  large  assignments  at  the  be- 
ginning will  result  in  w'aste  of  time  at  the  close.  In  both  cases  thor- 
oughness in  some  phase  of  the  program  is  sacrificed. 

THE  CLASS  PERIOD — 45  MINUTES 

1.  Recitation  (a  memory  exercise).  10  minutes 

A checkup  of  the  assignment  for  the  day  in  those  details  which  are 
within  the  capacity  of  all  the  pupils.  This  covers  forms  and  inflec- 
tions, vocabulary,  and  word  derivation.  It  may  be  oral  or  written. 

2.  Instruction  (a  laboratory  exercise).  30  mifiutes 

Emphasis  is  not  to  be  placed  on  the  number  of  lines  read  but  on 
the  amount  of  linguistic  power  developed.  While  a certain  number 
of  lines  may  be  fixed  as  the  daily  average,  there  is  need  for  enough 
flexibility  to  allow  for  difficulties  encountered  or  for  variation  in  pupil 
ability. 

3.  Assignment.  5 minutes 

a.  Definiteness 

Where  home  preparation  is  permissible,  the  time  to  be  de- 
voted to  it  should  be  definite,  regardless  of  the  amount.  What- 
ever is  accomplished  in  that  time  should  be  considered  adequate 
preparation. 

b.  Reasonableness 

The  assignment  should  be  adapted  to  the  ability  of  the  whole 
class  at  its  level  of  achievement.  Tasks  that  can  be  done  better 
and  in  less  time  during  the  class  period  should  not  be  assigned 
for  home  preparation. 

COMPREHENSION  AND  TRANSLATION 

l.It  should  be  emphasized  that  many  Latin  constructions  may  be 
expressed  in  more  than  one  way  in  English.  Literal  translations 
should  not  be  allowed  except  to  illustrate  or  explain  a difference 
in  idiom. 

2.  Pupils  should  be  advised  not  to  make  a practice  of  writing  out 
translations.  It  takes  more  time  than  its  value  justifies. 

3.  For  variety  in  procedure,  the  translation  into  English  may  fre- 
quently be  omitted  when  it  is  clear  that  the  sentence  or  the  para- 
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graph  has  been  fully  comprehended.  It  may  be  helpful  at  times, 
if  the  teacher  makes  the  translation.  His  larger  vocabulary  and 
greater  precision  in  the  use  of  words  will  prove  instructive. 

4.  The  pupil  should  not  be  interrupted  while  reciting.  Corrections 
should  come  at  the  close  of  his  recitation.  In  this  way  both  con- 
fusion and  delay  are  avoided. 

SIGHT  READING 

Two  plans  may  be  followed: 

1.  One  entire  recitation  period  per  week  as  an  unprepared  lesson 

2.  A part,  of  the  daily  recitation  period  devoted  to  some  portion  of 
the  advance  lesson  or  to  some  selection  that  will  widen  the  scope 
and  variety  of  the  reading  content 

LATIN  WRITING 

1.  First  Unit  of  Advanced  Level  of  Achievement  ( Prose  or  Poetry) 

a.  Time  Allotment 

Approximately  one-fifth  of  the  total  time  devoted  to  the  subject 

b.  Approach 

Careful  analysis  of  the  English  sentence  is  required  to  determine 
the  Latin  constructions  that  apply.  The  teacher  should  present 
a number  of  examples  to  illustrate  the  topic  assigned.  Two  plans 
of  approach  are  suggested: 

(1)  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Latin  syntax,  where  the  pupil 
knows  that  all  the  sentences  are  illustrations  of  the  rule 

(2)  From  the  standpoint  of  the  English  idiom  which  may  involve 
several  principles  of  Latin  syntax,  so  that  the  pupil  is  obliged 
to  exercise  his  judgment 

In  the  first  case,  the  ordinary  textbook  may  suffice.  In  the  second 
case,  the  teacher  must  formulate  the  sentences  and  have  them 
mimeographed  for  class  use. 

c.  Method 

The  work  should  be  done  in  class  as  a laboratory  exercise,  writ- 
ten on  the  blackboard,  and  corrected.  The  pupils  may  copy  the 
corrected  sentences. 

d.  The  Exercise 

The  following  topics  should  be  included,  because  they  are  not 
only  essential  but  also  idiomatic  both  in  English  and  Latin: 

(1)  Numerals  and  Dates 

(2)  Commands  and  Prohibitions 

(3)  Potential,  Hortatory,  and  Optative  Sentences 

(4)  Clauses  introduced  in  English  by  that 

(5)  Conditional  Sentences  of  All  Types 

(6)  Indirect  Discourse  Form  of  Complex  Sentences 

(7)  Substantive  Clauses  after  the  verbs  ask,  advise,  command, 
decide,  doubt,  prevent,  fear,  and  wish 

(8)  The  English  Auxiliaries  may,  can,  must,  ought,  ought  to  have 

(9)  English  Infinitives  with  Nouns,  Adjectives,  and  Verbs 
(10)  English  Verbal  Forms  in  -ing 
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2.  Second  Unit  of  Advanced  Level  of  Achievement  (Prose  or  Poetry) 

a.  Time  Allotment 

Approximately  one-fifth  of  the  total  time  devoted  to  the  subject 

b.  Approach 

The  work  involves  careful  analysis  of  the  English  sentences  to 
determine  the  Latin  constructions  that  apply.  Aids  to  such  analy- 
sis should  be  part  of  the  assignment. 

c.  Method 

The  work  should  be  treated  as  a laboratory  exercise  to  be  per- 
formed during  the  class  period. 

d.  The  Exercise 

Passages  of  connected  prose  should  be  assigned  for  translation 
instead  of  disconnected  sentences.  This  exercise  should  serve  as 
a general  review  of  those  principles  of  syntax  studied  throughout 
the  course. 

VOCABULARY  AND  WORD  STUDY 

1. Word  Study  promotes  facility  in  comprehending  Latin  reading 
and  lessens  dependence  upon  the  vocabulary  in  the  textbook. 
Pupils  should  be  trained  not  to  look  up  the  meaning  of  a Latin 
word  until  they  have  tried  to  grasp  its  meaning  from  (a)  the 
Latin  stem;  (b)  its  derivative  in  English;  (c)  the  context. 

2.  Principles  of  Latin  word  formation  learned  on  the  earlier  achieve- 
ment levels,  as  well  as  those  assigned  to  the  advanced  level,  are 
to  be  applied  in  a practical  way  to  determine  the  meaning  of 
derivative  words  both  in  Latin  and  in  English. 

3.  Seeing  a word  once  or  twice  does  not  insure  its  incorporation  in 
the  pupil’s  mastered  vocabulary.  Use  should,  therefore,  be  made 
of  the  principle  of  multiple  approach  by  having  the  ear  hear  the 
word,  the  eye  see  it,  the  hand  write  it,  and  the  tongue  pronounce  it. 

4.  The  pupil  should  constantly  be  encouraged  to  correlate  vocab- 
ulary met  in  other  high  school  subjects  and  in  general  reading 
with  words  or  phrases  of  Latin  origin. 

* t n • FORMS  AND  SYNTAX 

1.  Inflection 

a.  Identities  that  exist  in  the  Latin  forms  of  declension  and  of  con- 
jugation should  be  pointed  out  and  stressed  rather  than  the 
routine  memorization  of  the  forms.  For  example,  the  accusative 
of  all  masculine  and  feminine  nouns  ends  in  -m  in  the  singular 
and  in  -s  in  the  plural;  the  verb  suffix  -ba-  occurs  in  the  Imperfect 
Indicative  of  all  regular  verbs;  the  Perfect  System  of  all  Latin 
verbs  is  formed  in  the  same  way. 

b.  The  pupil  should  be  trained  to  identify  the  individual  inflectional 
forms  independently  of  the  paradigms  in  which  they  occur. 

2.  Syntax 

Memorization  of  technical  terminology  or  of  rules  of  syntax  is  use- 
less unless  the  principle  enunciated  is  clearly  understood.  If  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  principle  is  fully  grasped,  the  rule  needs  no  special 
attention  of  the  memory. 
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III-B 

ADVANCED  LEVEL  OF  ACHIEVEMENT— POETRY  UNIT 

CONTENT 

The  poetry  unit  offers  the  student  the  opportunity  to  study  objec- 
tively human  lives  that  in  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  successes  and 
failures,  their  nobility  and  littleness,  illuminate  various  phases  of 
all  humanity’s  search  for  perfection.  Under  proper  teaching,  the  lofty 
concepts  of  destiny,  divine  guidance,  and  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will  are  inevitably  presented  from  the  Roman  point  of  view  and  lead 
to  significant  classroom  discussion.  With  this  potent  stimulus  to  new 
levels  of  thinking,  the  training  of  the  literary  instinct  gains  emphasis 
as  a means  to  the  expression  of  vital  ideas. 

Furthermore,  the  reading  of  Vergil  and  Ovid,  the  authors  generally 
preferred  for  this  level  of  Latin  study,  provides  an  avenue  by  which 
the  student  may  enter  through  imagination  the  mythological  domain 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  gods  and  goddesses.  Without  a knowledge 
of  classical  mythology,  many  works  of  art,  ancient  and  modern,  to- 
gether with  much  that  is  finest  in  English  literature,  remain  meaning- 
less. 

Through  the  authors  studied  in  this  unit,  the  student  easily  be- 
comes acquainted  with  the  fundamental  meanings  of  a wealth  of  word 
stems  that  reappear  in  all  his  more  serious  English  reading.  Today, 
when  the  importance  of  acquiring  an  extensive  English  vocabulary  is 
being  stressed  and  the  general  lack  of  such  a vocabulary  is  being  de- 
plored, this  distinctive  feature  of  the  program  should  be  carefully 
noted. 

In  this  study  of  the  Latin  poets,  formal  grammar,  composition,  and 
word  study  must  be  merely  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  literary  con- 
tent and  its  accompanying  background.  Ideally,  therefore,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Poetry  Unit  should  follow  the  Prose  Unit,  when  the 
pupil  will  have  reached  a high  level  of  achievement  in  his  working 
knowledge  of  forms,  syntax,  and  the  more  usual  vocabulary  of  the 
Latin  prose  authors. 

READING  MATERIALS 

The  number  of  books  read  from  Vergil’s  Aeneid  and  the  selections 
from  Ovid  and  the  other  Latin  poets  will  vary  according  to  school 
conditions  and  class  aptitudes.  It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that 
in  work  of  this  nature  one  sentence  of  poetry  carefully  translated  for 
its  poetical  values  is  worth  more  than  a dozen  read  for  some  other 
aim.  The  teacher  must  recognize  that  it  is  his  responsibility  to  strike 
a happy  medium  between  quality  and  quantity.  Many  teachers  find 
it  possible  to  read  the  equivalent  of  three  or  four  books  of  the  Aeneid, 
with  selections  from  other  poets,  to  an  approximate  total  of  2500  to 
4000  lines.  Occasional  Latin  poems  by  modern  authors  appearing  in 
the  various  Latin  periodicals,  and  famous  ancient  hymns  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  may  well  be  used  as  part  of  the  Latin  reading  of  this  unit. 
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VOCABULARY  AND  WORD  STUDY 

1.  The  pupil  should  learn,  in  addition  to  the  Latin  words  already 
mastered,  the  vocabulary  pertaining  to  Vergil  and  Ovid  provided 
in  the  word  list,  column  III-B,  pp.  67-73;  or  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  new  words  based  on  the  College  Entrance  Board  List. 
In  addition  to  some  350  new  Latin  words  the  pupil  should 
review  the  prefixes  and  suffixes  required  in  the  preceding  units 
and  add  to  the  latter  the  patronymic  suffixes  -ades,  - ides , -eis,  -is, 
and  -ias. 

2.  Words  commonly  confused  by  the  pupil  in  his  reading  of  Vergil 
and  Ovid  are: 

aequus,  aequor;  aer,  aes;  anima,  animus;  aura,  auris,  aurum;  cerno,  cresco;  compello 
(-are)  and  compello  (-ere)  ; currum,  cursus;  dives,  divus;  dolor,  dolus;  faveo,  foveo; 
fero,  ferio;  ferus,  ferrum;  figo,  fingo;  fleo,  flo;  for,  fors;  frons  (-dis),  frons  (-tis); 
funis,  funus;  genu,  gena,  gens,  genus;  iuvencus,  iuventus,  iuvenis;  lacus,  locus, 
lucus;  limen,  lumen;  moles,  mollis;  nomen,  numen;  amnis,  omnis,  omen;  os  (oris;  pi. 
ora),  ora  (-ae),  os  (ossis);  passus  (-us) , passus  (p.  p.  of  patior)  ; pasco,  posco;  pondus, 
pontus;  ramus,  remus;  ratis,  ratus  (p.  p.  of  reor)  ; sal,  sol;  salus  (-utis),  salsus  (-a, 
-um),  salum  (-i),  solum  (-i),  solus  (-a,  -um);  saltus  (grove), sal tus  (leap)  ; sero  (satus), 
sero  (sertus);  sine  (prep.)  , sine  (impv.  of  sino)  ; turba,  turbo;  volo  (-are),  volo 
(velle);  virga,  virgo;  vita,  vitium,  vitta 

FORMS  AND  INFLECTIONS 

In  addition  to  the  forms  and  inflections  that  must  be  reviewed  as 
the  need  arises,  the  student  should  learn  those  archaic  or  exceptional 
forms  which  the  poet  found  convenient  to  his  chosen  metrical  scheme 
or  used  to  heighten  the  musical  quality  of  the  verse.  Some  of  the  com- 
monest. of  these  are: 

accingier  for  accingi;  -ibat  for  -iebat;  latuere  for  latuerunt;  secuntur  for  sequuntur; 
traxe  for  traxisse;  aurai  for  aurae;  deum  for  deorum;  metu  for  metui;  quis  (long  i) 
for  quibus 

SYNTAX 

If  the  Poetry  Unit  is  taught  immediately  after  the  work  of  the 
intermediate  level,  the  syntax  for  the  Prose  Unit  of  the  advanced 
level  (see  pp.  36-37)  is  essential  here.  If  the  Poetry  Unit  follows  the 
Prose  Unit,  the  pupil’s  attention  should  be  directed  principally  to 
the  following  deviations  from  normal  prose  syntax,  some  of  which 
are  suggested  by  the  succinct  phrasing  that  is  typical  of  poetry  and 
others  of  which  are  necessitated  by  the  limitations  peculiar  to  metrical 
writing. 

1.  Nouns 

a.  The  so-called  Poetic  Plural,  that  is,  the  pluralization  of  nouns 
commonly  occurring  only  in  the  singular.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  many  such  plurals  denote  specific  instances  of  the  idea 
named,  e.  g.,  tantaene  animis  caelestibus  irae?  (Verg.  Aen.  1. 11), 
i.  e.,  Is  such  anger  in  the  mind  of  every  divinity  in  heaven? 

b.  The  collective  singular,  for  a more  natural  plural  of  an  equiva- 
lent noun,  e.  g.,  iuventus  for  iuvenes  in  the  phrase  Troiana  iuven- 
tus conveniunt  (Verg.  Aen.  1.699-700) . 
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c.  Case  Uses 

(1)  Genitive 

(a)  Appositional  (Genitive  of  Definition) 

(b)  Specification  with  adjectives 

(c)  With  verbs 

(2)  Dative 

(a)  Personal  Interest  (as  a special  form  of  Reference) 

(b)  Agent  (with  Ind.  and  Subj.  passive) 

(c)  Place  To  Which 

(d)  Association  (with  adjectives  and  verbs) 

(3)  Accusative 

(a)  Specification 

(b)  Object  of  the  Middle  Voice 

(c)  Place  To  Which  without  a preposition 

(d)  With  verbs  properly  intransitive 

2.  Verbs 

a.  Passive  Voice  form  with  Middle  Voice  meaning 

b.  Middle  Voice,  impersonal  third  singular,  instead  of  the  personal 
active 

c.  Imperative  with  ne,  instead  of  noli  (-te)  and  the  infinitive 

d.  Infinitive 

(1)  Expressing  purpose 

(2)  With  nouns  and  adjectives 

(3)  In  exclamations 

e.  Participle 

(1)  Future  Active,  to  express  purpose 

(2)  Perfect  with  the  force  of  the  Present 

PROSODY 

For  the  rhythmical  reading  of  Latin  poetry,  the  pupil  must  un- 
derstand and  be  able  to  apply,  in  addition  to  the  rules  governing 
syllabic  division,  the  following  principles  of  Prosody: 

Syllabic  Quantity  (including  the  “Common  Syllable”)  , Elision, 
Ecthlipsis,  Aphaeresis,  Hiatus,  Diaeresis,  Synaeresis,  Synizesis, 
Diastole,  Systole,  Caesura 

FIGURES  OF  SPEECH  AND  OTHER  LITERARY  DEVICES 

In  order  to  grasp  fully  the  meaning  and  respond  sympathetically 
to  the  great  force  inherent  in  such  a masterpiece  as  Vergil’s  Aeneid  or 
Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  the  pupil  must  become  familiar  with  the  fol- 
lowing devices  that  characterize  poetical  expression: 

Allegory,  Alliteration,  Anaphora,  Anastrophe,  Apostrophe,  Chias- 
mus, Hendiadys,  Hyperbole,  Hysteron  Proteron,  Irony,  Litotes, 
Metaphor,  Metonymy,  Onomatopoeia,  Personification,  Simile, 
Zeugma 
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BACKGROUND  MATERIALS 

1.  Mythology 

As  far  as  possible,  the  pupil  should  learn  the  Greek,  as  well  as  the 

Latin  names  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  their  domain,  symbols,  and 

more  common  Latin  epithets. 

a.  The  elder  generation  of  the  gods:  Pontus,  Saturn,  Tellus,  the 
Titans,  and  Uranus 

b.  The  Olympian  deities:  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  Mars,  Venus, 
Vesta,  Apollo,  Bacchus,  Ceres,  Diana,  Mercury,  Neptune,  Vulcan 

c.  Distinctly  Roman  deities:  Janus,  the  Lares,  the  Penates,  Lupercus, 
Pomona,  Terminus 

d.  Groups  of  deities:  the  Fates,  the  Nymphs,  the  Fauns,  the  Satyrs, 
the  Furies,  the  deities  of  the  Underworld 

e.  Minor  deities:  Aeolus,  Cupid,  Triton 

f.  Monsters:  Cerberus,  Chimaera,  Hydra,  Medusa,  Nemesis,  Pe- 
gasus, the  Centaurs,  the  Gorgons,  the  Harpies 

g.  Demigods:  Achilles,  Hercules,  Theseus 

h.  Some  of  the  more  famous  myths:  Cadmus;  Midas;  Phaeton;  Cupid 
and  Psyche;  Daedalus  and  Icarus;  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha;  Jason 
and  the  Argonauts;  Pluto  and  Proserpina;  Theseus  and  the 
Minotaur 

2.  Superstitions  and  Religious  Beliefs 

a.  Intervention  of  the  gods  in  the  affairs  of  men 

b.  Omens  and  portents,  including  dreams 

c.  Prophecies  and  the  Oracles  at  Delphi,  Delos,  Cumae 

d.  The  threefold  division  of  the  World  of  the  Dead:  Erebus  ( Dis , 
inferi,  manes,  umbrae)  ; Elysium;  Tartarus 

e.  Concepts  of  the  Hereafter 

f.  Cardinal  sins  and  virtues  enumerated  in  Vergil’s  description  of 
Elysium  and  Tartarus 

3.  Effective  Literary  Devices  Used  by  Vergil  in  the  Aeneid 

a.  Beginning  a narrative  in  medias  res 

b.  Prophecies  to  give  greater  unity  to  the  events  of  the  story:  the 
prophecy  of  Jupiter  in  Bk.  I;  of  Creusa  in  Bk.  II;  of  Helenus  in 
Bk.  Ill;  of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl  in  Bk.  VI 

c.  Introducing  great  Romans  in  the  Elysian  fields  by  use  of  the 
pageant,  so  as  to  avoid  a mere  cataloging  of  their  names 

d.  Repeated  characterization  of  Aeneas  and  Achates  by  the  Homeric 
epithets  plus  and  fidus , respectively 

4.  Epic  Poetry 

a.  Definition  of  this  literary  genre  in  extenso 

b.  Homer’s  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as  prototypes  of  the  Aeneid 

c.  Early  Roman  epics  by  Naevius  and  Ennius 

d.  Later  Roman  epics  by  Lucan  and  Silius  Italicus 

e.  Post-Roman  European  epics 
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5.  The  Golden  Age  of  Latin  Literature  ( The  Augustan  Age) 

a.  Political  events  terminating  in  the  principate  of  Augustus 

b.  The  imaginative  appeal  of  the  progressive  development  of  Rome 
and  the  extension  of  the  Empire 

c.  The  calculated  support  and  encouragement  given  to  literary  men 
by  Augustus  and  Maecenas 

d.  The  outstanding  literary  figures  of  the  Age 

6.  Vergil’s  Life,  Personality,  and  Three  Great  Literary  Works 

7.  Ovid’s  Life,  Personality,  and  Major  Literary  Works 

8.  The  Geography  of  Vergil’s  Mediterranean  World 

9.  The  Classical  Influence  in  English  Poetry 

10.  Roman  Social  Institutions 

Types  of:  Marriage;  Meals  and  Banquets;  Athletic  Contests;  Public 
Games;  Religious  Observances;  Funerals 

11.  Roman  Ideal  Traits  of  Character 

Examples  in  the  Aeneid  of:  Fortitudo;  Gravitas;  Justitia;  Pietas; 
Prudentia;  Temperantia ; Virtus 

QUOTATIONS  FOR  MEMORIZATION 

In  completing  such  assignments,  the  pupil  must  recite  the  quotation 
with  its  proper  metrical  cadence,  must  relate  it  to  the  passage  from 
which  it  is  excerpted,  and  must  translate  it  into  idiomatic  English,  e.  g., 
perge  modo:  the  encouragement  Venus,  disguised  as  a Spartan  hunting 
girl,  gives  to  her  son  Aeneas  and  to  Achates  shipwrecked  near  the  coast 
of  Carthage  ( Aen . 1,389) —“Don’t  stop  now,  just  keep  on  going 
forward.” 

1.  Phrases  and  Short  Sentences  from  the  Aeneid 

a.  Book  I 

Arma  virurnque  cano  (1);  Tantaene  animis  caelestibus  irae?  (11);  si  qua 
fata  sinant  (18) ; sic  volvere  Parcas  (22)  ; Quippe  vetor  fatis  (39)  ; pater 
omnipotens  (60);  divum  pater  atque  hominum  rex  (65);  O terque 
quaterque  bead  (94);  miserabile  visu  (111);  dicto  citius  (142);  ignobile 
vulgus  (149) ; furor  arma  ministrat  (150);  arrectisque  auribus  (152) ; 
magno  telluris  amore  (171);  fessi  rerum  (178);  fidus  . . . Achates  (188); 
dabit  deus  his  quoque  pnem  (199);  forsan  et  haec  olim  meminisse  iuvabit 
(203);  victu  revocant  viris  (214);  pius  Aeneas  (220);  infandum!  (251); 
imperium  sine  fine  dedi  (279)  ; Romanos,  rerum  dominos,  gentemque 
togatam  (282)  ; Sic  placitum  (283)  ; Aspera  turn  positis  mitescent  saecula 
bellis  (291);  volente  deo  (303);  O dea  certe  (328);  sed  summa  sequar 
fastigia  rerum  (342)  ; dux  femina  facti  (364)  ; perge  modo  (389) ; mirabile 
dictu  (439) ; Sunt  hie  etiam  sua  praemia  laudi  (461)  ; sunt  lacrimae  rerum 
(462) ; mentem  mortalia  tangunt  (462) ; mens  sibi  conscia  recti  (604)  ; 
mea  maxima  cura  (678) 
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b.  Book  II 

quorum  pars  magna  fui  (6)  ; aliquis  latet  error  (48) ; equo  ne  credite, 
Teucri  (48);  timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentis  (49);  fidens  animi  atque  in 
utrumque  paratus  (61)  ; Accipe  nunc  Danaum  insidias  (65) ; haud  ignota 
loquor  (91) ; per  superos  et  conscia  numina  veri  (141) ; captique  dolis 
lacrimisque  coactis  (196)  ; horresco  referens  (204)  ; Scandit  fatalis  machina 
muros  (237) ; Hostis  habet  muros  (290)  ; pulchrumque  mori  succurrit  in 
armis  (317)  ; Fuimus  Troes  (325)  ; moriamur  et  in  media  arma  ruamus 
(353) ; plurima  mortis  imago  (369)  ; aspirat  primo  fortuna  labori  (385) ; 
Dolus  an  virtus,  quis  in  hoste  requirat?  (390) ; dis  aliter  visum  (428) ; 
Fit  via  vi  (494);  Aut  quo  ruis?  (520);  subiit  cari  genitoris  imago  (560); 
Nate,  quis  indornitas  tantus  dolor  excitat  iras ? (594)  ; vos  agitate  fugam 
(640) ; Numquam  omnes  hodie  moriemur  inulti  (670) ; Juppiter  omni- 
potens  (689) ; lam  iam  nulla  mora  est  (701) ; Di  patrii,  servate  domum , 
servate  nepotem  (702) 

c.  Book  III 

auri  sacra  fames  (57)  ; moniti  meliora  sequamur  (188) ; requies  ea  certa 
laborum  (393)  ; Vivite  felices  (493) ; Di  maris  et  terrae  tempestatumque 
potentes  (528) ; di,  talem  terris  avertite  pestem!  (620)  ; clamorem  im- 
mensum  tollit  (672) 

d.  Book  IV 

male  sana  (8);  Degeneres  animos  timor  arguit  (13);  agnosco  veteris 
vestigia  flammae  (23) ; Heu  vatum  ignarae  mentesl  (65) ; cara  Jovis 
coniunx  (91);  Perge,  sequar  (114);  Mecum  erit  iste  labor  (115);  virisque 
acquirit  eundo  (175)  ; arrectaeque  horrore  comae,  et  vox  faucibus  haesit 
(280) ; quis  fallere  possit  amantem?  (296) ; inops  animi  (300) ; hie  amor, 
haec  patria  est  (347)  ; Italiam  non  sponte  sequor  (361)  ; Nusquam  tuta 
jides  (373) ; Dabis,  improbe,  poenas  (386) ; Improbe  amor,  quid  non 
mortalia  pectora  cogis!  (412)  ; fata  obstant  (440) ; mens  immota  manet; 
lacrimae  volvuntur  inanes  (449)  ; Heia  age,  rumpe  moras!  (569)  ; Varium 
et  mutabile  semper  femina  (569-70) 

e.  Book  V 

notumque,  furens  quid  femina  possit  (6)  ; genus  alto  a sanguine  divum 
(45);  palmae,  pretium  victoribus  (111);  possunt,  quia  posse  videntur 
(231;  Cede  deo  (467);  pueroque  puer  dilectus  Iulo  (566);  superanda 
omnis  fortuna  ferendo  est  (710) ; Merui  quoque  (801) 

f.  Book  VI 

Tu  ne  cede  malis  (95)  ; facilis  descensus  Averno  (126) ; hoc  opus,  hie  labor 
est  (129) ; procul  o,  procul  este,  profani  (258) ; Centum  errant  annos 
volitantque  haec  litora  circum  (329)  ; tantae  pietatis  imago  (405) ; Fas 
obstat  (438)  ; magna  Manes  ter  voce  vocavi  (506)  ; magnanimi  heroes  nati 
melioribus  annis  (649) ; vicit  iter  durum  pietas?  (688)  ; vincet  amor 
patriae  (823) 

2.  Passages  from  the  Aeneid 

a.  Book  I:  1-11;  52-63;  81-91;  198-207;  291-96;  43U-36;  586-93;  723-27;  740-47; 
748-57 

b.  Book  II:  13-20;  40-49;  145-51;  234-40;  322-27;  544-558;  692-98;  795-804 

c.  Book  III:  225-234;  250-57;  420-28;  518-23;  655-65 

d.  Book  IV:  129-39;  151-59;  173-77,  181-88;  304-308;  314-19;  381-87;  429-34; 
522-28  ; 622-29  ; 642-47  ; 659-62;  700-705 

e.  Book  V:  139-50;  428-36;  485-89;  513-18;  545-55;  596-603 

f.  Book  VI:  125-31;  255-63;  264-67;  268-81;  295-304;  305-16;  417-25;  450-55; 
538-43;  573-81;  637-44;  660-65;  679-94;  832-35;  847-53;  893-901 
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PROCEDURE 

COMPREHENSION  AND  TRANSLATION 

The  study  of  Latin  poetry  requires  a very  nearly  equal  emphasis 
on  comprehension  and  translation,  in  that  unvarying  sequence.  The 
oral  reading  of  the  passage,  whether  previously  assigned  or  not.,  should 
be  followed  by  questions  skillfully  designed  to  bring  out  the  meaning. 
Only  then  may  the  problems  of  translation  be  attacked  with  some 
chance  of  matching  the  nobility  and  beauty  of  thought  in  the  original 
with  nobility  and  beauty  of  expression  in  the  final  product,  the  Eng- 
lish translation.  The  ideal  of  the  pupil  as  he  translates  must  always 
be  flawless  English,  poetic  and  precise  in  diction. 

1.  Comprehension 

Short,  written  exercises  for  testing  comprehension  should  frequently 
be  given.  The  unfamiliar  Latin  passage  chosen  for  this  purpose  should 
involve  vocabulary  and  syntax  reasonably  within  the  experience  of 
the  class.  Elelp  with  vocabulary  and  idioms  must  be  judicious  and 
sparing. 

2.  Translation 

Daily  oral  translation  should  occupy  a fair  share  of  every  class 
period.  The  writing  of  translations  should  be  reserved  exclusively  for 
the  testing  program.  As  part  of  that  program,  one  short  passage  from 
the  review  written  daily  on  the  board  for  rapid  examination  offers 
valuable  classroom  experience. 

Success  in  the  translation  of  Latin  poetry  depends  on  constant  dis- 
crimination in  the  use  of  English  words,  careful  attention  to  the  group- 
ing of  words,  growing  skill  in  distinguishing  words  of  similar  appear- 
ance, and  a functional  appreciation  of  the  basic  significance  of  gram- 
matical forms. 

The  more  gifted  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  make  a metrical 
version  of  jmrtions  of  the  Aeneid  and  of  other  selections  read  in  class. 

VOCARULARY  AND  WORD  STUDY 

1.  Vocabulary 

It  is  a characteristic  of  poetry  that  words  are  used  with  many  shad- 
ings of  meaning  that  they  do  not  have  in  prose.  The  various  figura- 
tive meanings  that  words  acquire  in  different  contexts  should  con- 
stantly be  brought  to  the  pupil’s  attention.  Similarly,  he  should  become 
acquainted  with  those  words  that  are  distinctly  poetical  in  use. 

2.  Word  Study 

There  are  definite  advantages  for  each  of  the  two  following  meth- 
ods: (1)  Words  may  be  studied  as  they  are  met  in  reading.  Even  if 
this  method  is  not  pursued  systematically,  some  daily  attention  is 
profitable,  if  carefully  planned  in  advance.  (2)  Word  study  may  be 
deferred  to  the  second  half  of  the  unit  where  definite  assignments  on 
the  prescribed  vocabulary  list  are  recommended. 
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For  the  teacher  who  does  not  realize  the  challenging  opportunity 
that  this  phase  of  the  Poetry  Unit  offers,  the  following  suggestions 
will  be  helpful: 

a.  Pupil  notebooks  for  word  study  should  show  the  following  head- 
ings on  two  pages  facing  each  other:  Latin  Word— Its  stem  (s)  and 
meaning  (with  due  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  stem) 

Related  Latin  Words  and  Meanings;  Related  English  Words 
and  Meanings. 

b.  The  common  suffixes  readily  furnish  groups  of  related  Latin  and 
English  words,  e.  g.,  when  added  to  the  stem  ven-  of  venor,  -ari: 
venabulum,  venatio,  Venator,  venatrix,  venatus  and  venery,  veni- 
son; to  the  stem  turn-  of  tumeo,  -ere:  tumefacio,  tumentia, 
tumesco,  tumidus,  tumidosus,  tumor,  tumultus,  tumultuosus,  tu- 
mulus, tumulosus  and  tumefacient,  tumescent,  tumescence,  tumid, 
tumor,  tumult,  tumultuous,  tumulus,  tumulose. 

c.  A vocabulary  of  related  Latin  and  English  words  increases  rapidly, 
if  the  pupil  is  acquainted  with  the  common  prefixes  and  the  lin- 
guistic principle  of  assimilation,  e.  g.,  the  stems  mit-  and  miss-  of 
mitto,  -ere,  thus  treated,  produce:  admitto,  committo,  demitto, 
dimitto,  permitto,  praemitto , remitto,  adrnissio,  commissio,  de- 
missio,  dimissio,  permissio,  praemissio,  remissio  and  admit,  com- 
mit, demit,  permit,  remit,  admission,  commission,  demise,  demis- 
sion, dismiss,  permission,  premise,  remission;  the  stems  lab-  and 
laps-'ol  labor,  -i,  thus  treated,  produce:  allabor,  collabor,  delabor, 
dilabor,  elabor,  perlabor,  praelabor,  prolabor,  relabor,  collapsus, 
delapsus,  elapsus,  prolapsus,  relapsus  and  collapse,  delapse,  elapse, 
prolapse,  relapse. 

d.  The  Present  and  the  Future  Passive  Participles  (less  frequently 
the  Future  Active)  should  constantly  be  kept  in  mind  as  rich 
sources  of  related  Latin  and  English  words,  e.  g.,  from  Latin  Pres- 
ent Participles— flagrant,  fragrant,  migrant,  vibrant,  eminent, 
latent,  patent,  student,  current,  regent,  stringent,  urgent,  aperient, 
salient,  sapient,  sentient  and,  from  Latin  Future  Passive  Participles 
—addendum,  dividend,  horrendous,  memorandum,  referendum, 
reverend,  stupendous,  tremendous. 

SYNTAX 

In  order  to  familiarize  the  pupil  quickly  and  effectively  with  the 
syntax  of  poetry,  the  prose  equivalent  of  the  item  under  discussion 
should  be  phrased  and  contrasted  with  the  poetical  expression,  e.  g., 

Poetic  Phrase  (Aen.  1.215)  Prose  Equivalent 

implentur  pinguis  ferinae  ferina  pingui  se  implent 
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LATIN  WRITING 

If  the  Poetry  Unit  must  by  reason  of  local  conditions  precede  the 
Prose  Unit,  the  syntactical  program  for  Latin  Writing  found  in  the 
Advanced  Prose  Unit  (see  pp.  36,  40)  should  be  taught  here,  in  order 
to  round  out  the  program  of  syntactical  principles  learned  in  the  first 
two  Levels  of  Achievement.  Otherwise,  there  should  be  some  con- 
tinuing program  in  Latin  writing  in  the  form  of  connected  prose 
in  order  to  establish  firmly  the  syntactical  principles  learned  in  the 
three  preceding  units. 


PROSODY 

1.  Oral  Exercises 

These  should  consist  of: 

a.  Daily  reading  by  the  teacher,  by  the  individual  pupils,  or  by  the 
class  of  representative  passages  exhibiting 

(1)  Distinctly  regular  composition,  that  is,  without  the  use  of 
such  devices  as  elision,  ecthlipsis,  hiatus,  etc. 

(2)  Composition  effected  through  the  use  of  one  or  more  of  the 
devices  affecting  the  treatment  of  certain  of  the  syllables 

(3)  The  masterful  mating  of  sound  and  cadence  to  the  sentiment 
expressed 

(4)  Notable  instances  of  description,  narration,  definition,  and 
of  deep  moral  significance 

b.  Practice  in  choral  reading 

c.  Individual  and  group  recitation  of  the  longer  quotations  mem- 
orized for  this  express  purpose. 

2.  Written  Exercises 

Notebooks  should  be  used  for  keeping  a sequential  record  of  oc- 
currences of  the  more  common  devices  of  versification. 

FIGURES  OF  SPEECH  AND  OTHER  LITERARY  DEVICES 

1.  Oral 

From  day  to  day  the  teacher  should  insist  that  the  pupil  must  not 
translate  the  figures  of  speech  literally,  unless  the  same  figure  occurs 
in  English,  or  unless  there  is  some  literary  or  grammatical  value  to 
be  derived  from  such  a translation.  In  this  connection  the  teacher 
should  emphasize  again  the  comparative  merits  of  the  boldly  free, 
idiomatic  translation.  For  example,  “Come  on!  hurry!”  as  a translation 
of  Heia  age,  rumpe  moras!  (Aen.  IV. 569)  is  obviously  not  only  superior 
to  the  weak  and  stilted  version,  “Up  ho!  break  off  delay!”  but  also 
is  more  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  a real  leader  of  men  who, 
like  Aeneas  on  this  occasion,  is  eager  to  escape  the  fury  of  a once 
doting  lover.  The  pupil,  however,  should  not  be  encouraged  to  favor 
“slangy”  translations,  for  only  the  polished  phrase  can  adequately 
express  the  refinement  of  the  author’s  diction. 
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2.  Written 

During  the  classroom  hour  the  pupil  should  enter  instances  of  the 
more  difficult,  figures  of  speech  in  his  Latin  notebook. 


BACKGROUND  MATERIALS 

The  wide  scope  of  this  phase  of  the  Poetry  Unit  is  a stimulating 
challenge  to  the  teacher  to  extend  his  professional  knowledge  in  all 
directions  so  as  to  be  able  to  illumine  and  enliven  his  instruction 
with  adequate  information  and  parallels.  His  ingenuity  will  be  taxed 
in  the  process  of  attempting  to  interweave  this  information  effectively 
into  the  main  business  of  the  course,  namely,  a developing  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Latin  language  and  its  literary  monuments.  No  teacher 
should  feel  that  he  is  so  poorly  equipped  for  this  task  that  he  had 
better  attempt  it  only  incidentally  or  leave  it.  severely  alone.  The  fol- 
lowing devices  and  practices  which  have  proved  helpful  to  others  are 
recommended: 

1.  Notebook  Materials 

a.  Tables  of  gods  and  goddesses  with  related  matter 

b.  Tables  of  famous  epics  with  headings  for  author,  country,  hero, 
other  main  characters,  historical  period,  mythological  features, 
supernatural  element 

c.  Topical  outline  of  the  salient  facts  of  the  Augustan  Age 

2.  Scrapbook  Materials 

a.  Instances  of  mythological  themes  in  modern  commercial  adver- 
tisements and  in  modern  cartoons 

b.  Prints  of  mythological  subjects 

c.  Clippings  from  current  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  Latin 
phrases  or  unusual  words  of  Latin  origin 

3.  Lantern  Slides,  “Still”  Films,  Mounted  Prints 

4.  Narration  of  Mythological  Stories 

5.  Special  Student  Reports  to  the  Class;  Class  Discussion  of  Topical 
Assignments  to  Entire  Class 

6.  Making  of  Posters  on  Mythological  Themes 

7.  Making  an  original  Pictorial  Map  of  the  Wanderings  of  Aeneas 

8.  Making  “match-stick”  drawings  to  illustrate  scenes  from  the  Ae?ieul 

9.  Dramatization  of  portions  of  the  Aeneid  for  assembly  or  Latin  Club 
programs 

10.  Bulletin  Board  Displays:  clippings  from  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals, postcard  and  kodak  views  of  the  Mediterranean  theater  of  the 
late  war  from  the  collections  of  overseas  veterans. 
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TESTING 

Checking  devices  and  testing  materials  prepared  with  due  regard 
for  completeness,  objectivity,  simplicity  of  scoring,  and  the  saving  of 
time  are  valuable  in  determining  the  results  of  teaching  the  several 
units  of  a program,  whether  they  cover  the  work  of  one  day  or  of  a 
longer  period  of  time.  While  most  teachers  prefer  to  create  their 
own  testing  schemes,  the  use  of  standardized  tests  has  a definite  value 
in  corroborating  teacher  judgments  with  trustworthy  and  less  sub- 
jective scales  and  scores. 

Authors  of  Latin  textbooks  usually  suggest  methods  of  rapid  and 
effective  checking  for  every  unit.  Moreover,  many  devices  of  a practical 
nature  appear  in  the  publications  of  the  several  classical  associations, 
as,  for  example,  in  The  Classical  Outlook,  the  official  organ  of  the 
American  Classical  League.  In  using  such  materials  and  methods, 
however,  the  teacher  must  be  careful  not  to  infringe  on  copyright 
restrictions.  He  will  find  it  profitable  to  consult  also  tests  on  which 
there  are  no  copyright  restrictions  and  which  employ  generally  ac- 
cepted methods. 

The  teacher  should  take  full  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  a fair  and 
adequate  test  cannot  be  prepared  hastily  and  without  a careful  weigh- 
ing of  the  relative  values  of  all  the  factors  that  it  involves.  Due  con- 
sideration of  the  following  items  also  is  obligatory  in  planning  tests: 

1.  The  questions  of  any  test  should  not  be  so  difficult  and  all-inclu- 
sive that  only  the  very  superior  pupils  can  answer  them. 

2.  The  test  should  not  be  so  lengthy  that  a considerable  number  of 
the  class  cannot  complete  it  in  the  allotted  time. 

3.  Tests  should  not  be  given  so  frequently  as  to  consume  a dispro- 
portionate amount  of  the  total  time  prescribed  for  the  entire 
program,  or  so  seldom  that,  the  pupils  fail  to  secure  the  benefits 
resulting  from  this  periodic  marshaling  of  their  knowledge. 

Decidedly  more  stimulating  than  mere  outlines  for  review  purposes 
are  tests  (Completion,  Matching,  Multiple  Choice,  True  and  False) 
devised  by  the  pupils  themselves,  since  these  challenge  their  ingenu- 
ity in  discovering  all  the  significant  facts  in  a given  unit. 

PURPOSES 

All  tests  are  an  integral  part  of  instruction.  It  is  their  function  to 
measure  the  scope  and  the  degree  of  the  pupil’s  success  in  the  process 
of  learning  a given  body  of  facts,  and  to  reveal  by  the  same  token  the 
difficulties  that  are  yet  to  be  overcome.  It  is  their  function  also  to 
measure  the  scope  and  the  degree  of  the  teacher’s  success  in  presenting 
a given  body  of  facts,  and  to  reveal  by  the  same  token  what  deficiencies 
of  presentation  need  to  be  remedied.  These  functions  can  be  dis- 
charged through 

l.Unit  tests  for  pupils  to  demonstrate  a progressive  group  of  spe- 
cific facts  and  of  pupil  reaction. 
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2.  Appraisal  tests  for  both  pupils  and  teachers  to  determine  progress 
during  the  period  of  assimilation. 

3.  Term  tests  as  a basis  for  course  grading  and  promotion  which 
aim  to  rank  pupils  according  to  their  general  achievement.  In 
such  tests,  any  item  that,  can  be  answered  correctly  by  all  or  by 
none  of  the  pupils  is  useless. 

4.  Diagnostic  tests  for  both  pupils  and  teachers  for  planning  reme- 
dial work.  These  tests  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  examine  one 
skill  at.  a time,  e.  g.,  in  a test  on  forms,  the  vocabulary  meanings 
should  be  supplied.  Minute  analysis  must  be  made  of  the  several 
abilities  to  be  tested,  and  the  items  must  be  so  arranged  as  to 
show  the  scores  on  the  separate  parts. 

CRITERIA  OF  GOOD  TESTS 

Tests  can  readily  be  designated  as  good,  depending  on  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  achieve  their  purposes.  More  specifically,  a good 
test  is  one  which  adequately  exhibits  simultaneously  the  following 
major  aspects: 

1.  Validity 

It  is  axiomatic  that  tests  should  test  what  they  purport  to  test.  All 
irrelevant  questions,  that  is,  questions  having  no  immediate  bearing 
on  the  objective  of  the  test,  must  be  excluded.  The  test  items,  more- 
over, should  evoke  the  same  psychological  reactions  as  are  set  ob- 
jectively for  the  course.  The  sampling  of  the  test  items  must  be  wide 
enough  to  provide  an  accurate  index  of  the  degree  of  achievement. 

2.  Reliability 

Tests  can  be  considered  reliable  only  if  they  consistently  show  su- 
perior pupils  to  be  superior  and  vice  versa.  The  reliability  of  a test 
will  be  enhanced  by  excluding  all  ambiguous  questions  and  by  so 
phrasing  all  the  questions  that  they  can  be  scored  objectively. 

3.  Utility 

Tests  are  useful  only  to  the  extent  to  which  they,  severally  and  col- 
lectively, implement  and  supplement  the  learning  processes  of  the 
pupils  and  the  instructional  procedures  of  the  teacher.'  In  these  re- 
spects, the  good  test  not  only  measures  and  stimulates  achievement  on 
the  part  of  both  pupils  and  teacher  at  successive  stages  in  the  course 
but  also  occupies  a meaningful  position  in  relation  to  the  work  that 
has  preceded  and  the  work  that,  is  to  follow. 

Secondary,  although  no  less  important  considerations  for  insuring 
the  utility  of  tests,  are  these: 

a.  Copies  should  be  clearly  reproduced. 

b.  Instructions  should  be  brief  and  explicit. 

c.  The  same  tests  should  be  used  several  years  in  succession  and 
records  of  the  results  carefully  kept  for  study  and  comparison. 
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METHODS  OF  TESTING 

The  following  methods  for  testing  the  pupil’s  progress  and  achieve- 
ment are  recommended: 

1.  Approaches 

a.  From  Latin  or  from  English 

b.  With  passages  based  on  or  separate  from  the  material  under  dis- 
cussion 

2.  Types  of  Questions 

a.  Recognition  of  given  information 

(1)  Alternate  Choices,  in  which  the  element  of  guessing  must 
be  counterbalanced  by  very  wide  sampling  and  “penalty 
scoring”  (R-W) 

(2)  Multiple  Choices,  including  Matching.  (This  latter  type 
should  always  be  used  for  testing  similar  items.) 

b.  Recall 

(1)  Completion  Problems 

(2)  Short  Answer 

c.  Combinations  of  recognition  and  recall 

d.  Application  of  principles  in  translation.  (Here  great  care  must 
be  taken  to  make  the  scoring  reliable.) 

ABILITIES  TO  BE  TESTED 

The  pupil’s  ability  is  to  be  tested  in  relation  to  all  of  the  following 
aspects  of  Latin  study  in  such  proportion  and  with  such  intensity 
as  the  objectives  of  the  several  courses  indicate. 

1.  Comprehension 

a.  Through  grasp  of  the  essential  meaning  via  questions  and  answers 

b.  Through  translation  of  Latin  idiom  into  corresponding  English 
idiom 

2.  Vocabulary 

a.  Recognition  and  Recall 

b.  The  Frequent  Identity  of  the  Roots,  Prefixes,  and  Suffixes  in  both 
Latin  and  English 

3.  Knowledge  and  Use  of  the  Inflectional  Forms 

4.  Recognition  of  the  Grammatical  Relations  between  Lathi  and  Eng- 
lish 

5.  Composition 

6.  Appreciation  of  Roman  Culture  and  its  Numerous  Evidences  in 
Contemporary  Civilization 

a.  Art.  and  Architecture 

b.  Social  Attitudes 
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c.  Literature 

(1)  Life  and  works  of  prominent  authors 

(2)  Major  characters  in  literature 

(3)  Quotations 

(4)  Figures  of  speech 

(5)  Prosody 

d.  Law  and  Government 

e.  History 

f.  Home  Life 

g.  Mythology  and  Religion 

KINDS  OF  TESTS 

The  alert,  teacher  will  use  all  three  of  the  following  kinds  of  tests: 

1.  Teacher-jnade  Objective  Tests.  These  are  valuable,  if  well  con- 

structed, because  they  are  more  closely  related  to  the  objectives 
of  the  course. 

2.  Pupil-made  Objective  Tests.  These  create  great  interest  and, 

therefore,  are  valuable  as  a teaching  device. 

3.  Commercial  Standardized  Tests.  These  are  useful,  especially  for 

comparing  achievements  to  norms  and  for  suggesting  standards 
for  the  teacher  to  observe. 

SAMPLES 

Objective  test  questions  of  the  following  types  can  be  used  in  both 
teacher-made  and  pupil-made  tests. 

COMPREHENSION 

His  constitutis  rebus  nactus  idoneam  ad  navigandum  tempestatem 
tertia  jere  vigilia  solvit  equitesque  in  ulteriorem  portum  progredi  et 
naves  conscendere  et  se  sequi  iussit. 

1.  Recognition 

a.  Mark  -f-,  if  true,  or  O,  if  false: 

The  weather  was  favorable. 

He  sailed  at  3:00  A.  M. 

b.  Copy  the  number  of  the  correct  answer: 

The  cavalry  was  ordered  to:  (1)  precede  him,  (2)  follow 

him,  (3)  remain  in  camp,  (4)  attack. 

c.  Copy  the  number  of  the  correct,  translation: 

(1)  After  finding  that  these  things  were  settled,  a suit- 
able time  at  almost  the  third  hour  solved  the  sailing  time,  and 
the  cavalry  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  harbor  where  he  ordered 
them  to  embark  and  follow  him. 
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(2)  After  he  had  completed  these  arrangements,  since  he  found 
the  weather  suitable  for  sailing,  he  weighed  anchor  about  the 
third  watch  and  ordered  the  cavalry  to  advance  to  the  further 
harbor,  to  board  ship  and  follow  him. 

(3)  Discovering  that  these  things  made  the  weather  suitable  for 
sailing,  the  third  watch  set  out  and  ordered  the  cavalry  to  progress 
to  a more  remote  harbor,  to  disembark  and  follow  him. 

2.  Application  of  Principles 

a.  Answer  with  a complete  statement:  What  is  a synonym  for  iussit, 
and  what  construction  does  it.  require? 

b.  Translate  the  sentence.  (The  teacher  will  check  each  thought 
unit.) 


LANGUAGE  RELATIONSHIPS 

1.  Recognition 

a.  Write  the  number  indicating  the  correct  answer  of  the  italicized 
word: 

He  was  remunerated  by  his  friends.  (1)  taken  away, 

(2)  recalled,  (3)  repaid,  (4)  readvised. 

b.  Write  the  number  indicating  the  correct  meaning  of  the  English 
word: 

Latitude:  (1)  length,  (2)  height,  (3)  width. 

c.  Write  the  number  of  the  Latin  word  from  which  each  English 
word  is  derived: 


terrestria1 

(1)  laudo 

aquarium 

(2)  equus 

linguistic 

(3)  terreo 

equestrian 

(4)  liter  a 

literal 

(5)  aqua 

(6)  terra 

(7)  lingua 

(8)  litus 

2.  Recall 

a.  Give  the  Latin  word  and  its  meaning  from  which  the  English 
word  is  derived: 

Latin  Meaning  English 

portable 

b.  Give  the  Latin  word  and  its  meaning  from  which  the  italicized 
English  word  was  derived: 

Latin  Meaning 

Boys  like  to  study  about 

nautical  matters. 
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e.  Give  the  prefix  and  its  meaning  in  the  following  words: 

Prefix  Meaning  Word 

absent 

interrupt 

intramural 

depono 

recipio 

d.  Fill  in  the  blank  and  copy  the  answer  at  the  beginning  of  each 
sentence: 


The  Latin  suffix  -tas  becomes in 

The  English  derivative  of  the  Latin 
spelled 


the  English  suffix, 
word  fortitudo  is 


e.  Write  the  English  meaning  of  the  Latin  root  found  in  each  of 
the  following  groups  of  words: 


Root  Meaning 


Noun 

response 

demonstration 

factum 

rex 


Adjective 

responsible 

demonstrable 

facilis 

regius 


Verb 

respond 

demonstrate 

facio 

rego 


CULTURAL  BACKGROUND 

1 . Recognition 

a.  Mark  the  statement  -|~,  if  true;  O,  if  false: 

The  power  of  the  Roman  consul  was  restricted. 

Private  citizens  were  admitted  to  the  senate  but  could 

take  no  part  in  the  discussions. 

Cicero  was  older  than  Julius  Caesar. 

b.  Copy  the  number  of  the  word  which  will  complete  the  sentence 

correctly: 

The  fasces  on  the  American  dime  are  a symbol  of:  (1) 

dictatorship,  (2)  imperium,  (3)  totalitarianism,  (4) 
mintage. 

Trojan  Horse  methods  of  warfare  are:  (1)  swift,  (2) 

deceitful,  (3)  successful,  (4)  strong. 

A Fabian  Policy  is  one  of:  (1)  do-nothing,  (2)  nepotism, 

(3)  indirect  attack,  (4)  watchful  waiting. 

c.  Copy  the  number  of  the  word  which  completes  the  sentence 

correctly: 

The  husband  of  Helen  was:  (1)  Agamemnon,  (2)  Ajax, 

(3)  Menelaus,  (4)  Atrides. 

The  bravest  of  the  Trojan  warriors  was:  (1)  Priam,  (2) 

Paris,  (3)  Aeneas,  (4)  Elector. 

Dido  was  not  faithful  to  the  memory  of:  (1)  Paris,  (2) 

Pygmalion,  (3)  Sychaeus,  (4)  Teucer. 

The  messenger  of  the  gods  was:  (1)  Cupid,  (2)  Aeolus, 

(3)  Mercury,  (4)  Ganymede. 

The  Aeneid  was  modeled  after:  (1)  The  Divine  Comedy, 

(2)  The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  (3)  Paradise  Lost. 
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d.  Copy  the  number  of  the  river  suggested  by  the  following  phrases: 


Location  of  Rome 

(1) 

Nile 

River  of  the  Lower 

(2) 

Po 

World 

(3) 

Marne 

Cleopatra’s  Famous  Boat 

(4) 

Danube 

Ride 

(5) 

Tiber 

Caesar’s  Famous  Deci- 

(6) 

Styx 

sion 

(7) 

Rubicon 

Boundary  between  Gaul 
and  Germany 

(8) 

Rhine 

e.  Identify  the  following  characters  by  copying  the  correct  number 
beside  each  name: 


Jupiter 

(1) 

Agamemnon  and  Menelaus 

Neptune 

(2) 

Dea  frugutn 

Bacchus 

(3) 

Deus  vini 

Ceres 

(4) 

Regina  Carthaginis 

Dido 

Andromache 

Pygmalion 

(5) 

(6) 

Coniunx  Hectoris 

Puella  quam  Paris  olim 

amabat 

Atridae 

(7) 

(8) 
(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

Pater  deorum  et  rex  hom- 
inum 

Filins  Priami 

Deus  maris 

Nuntius  deorum 

Frater  Didonis 

Femina  pulcherrima  orbis 

terrarum 

Recall 

a.  Complete  the  following 

(1) 

(2) 

sentences: 

was  the  full  name  of  Cicero. 

was  the  order 

of  the  offices  making  up  the  “Cursus  Honorum.” 

(3)  , , , were  the  fields 

of  literary  activity  in  w'hich  Cicero  was  engaged. 

b.  Explain  the  origin  and  the  meaning  of  the  following  phrases: 

(1)  A Sinon. 

(2)  A Cassandra  Utterance. 

(3)  An  Odyssey. 

(4)  Sowing  Dragon’s  Teeth. 

(5)  Fight  like  a Trojan. 

(6)  A Pyrrhic  Victory. 
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ALL-PURPOSE  TESTS  ON  THE  BEGINNING  LEVEL 

1.  Knowledge  and  Use  of  the  Inflectional  Forms 
a.  Recognition 

(1)  Mark  if  true,  or  O,  if  false: 

Puella  is  the  dative  plural  form  of  “girl.” 

“To  the  girl”  is  translated  puellis. 

In  the  following  sentence,  bonus  modifies  exercitus, 

Consul  dux  bonus  exercitus  erat. 

In  the  sentence,  “He  was  a good  man,”  the  Latin 

form  of  “good”  is  boni. 

(2)  Check  the  correct,  translation: 

Puer  amico  donum  dabit. 

(1)  The  boy’s  friend  gave  a present. 

(2)  The  boy  was  given  a present  by  his  friend. 

(3)  The  boy  will  give  a present  to  his  friend. 

(4)  A present  will  be  given  to  the  boy’s  friend. 

(3)  Copy  the  number  of  the  word  which  correctly  completes  the 
sentence: 

Marcus auxilium  dabat. 

(1)  patriam,  (2)  patria,  (3)  patriae. 

Pater  filium  misit. 

(1)  Romam,  (2)  Romae,  (3)  Roma. 

(4)  Copy  the  number  of  the  correct  translation: 

vident:  (1)  they  see,  (2)  we  see, 

(3)  they  saw,  (4)  he  sees 

we  see:  (1)  videmus,  (2)  videt, 

(3)  videbas , (4)  vident 

(5)  Place  the  number  of  the  correct  meaning  before  the  Latin 
word: 


es 

(1) 

we  are 

esse 

(2) 

they  were 

sumus 

(3) 

they  are 

sunt 

(4) 

they  will  be 

erat 

(5) 

to  be 

(6) 

you  are 

(7) 

he  was 

(8)  he  is 
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(6)  Copy  the  correct  Latin  form  of  the  word  “king”  for  each 
sentence: 


The  king  rules  the  country. 

re  gib  us 

The  gift  was  given  to  the  king. 

reges 

The  king’s  throne  was  golden. 

rege 

We  saw  the  king. 

re  gum 

A treaty  was  made  by  the 

regem 

king. 

rex 

regi 

regis 

(7)  His  rebus  factis  nactus  idoneam  ad  navigandum  tempestatem 
tertia  vigilia  solvit  equitesque  in  ulteriorem  portion  progredi 
et  statim  naves  conscendere  et  se  sequi  iussit. 

Copy  from  the  preceding  sentence  the  following: 

(1)  Perfect  Passive  Participle 

(2)  Adverb 

(3)  Reflexive  Pronoun 

(4)  Comparative  Adjective 

(5)  Infinitive 

(8)  Correct  the  one  mistake  in  the  following  sentence  by  writing 
the  correct  word  or  phrase  in  the  blank  space: 

Milites  a telis  vulnerati  sunt. 

b.  Recall 

(1)  Write  the  correct,  forms  in  the  blank  spaces: 
habet.  He  has  a large  horse. 

(2)  Combine  these  two  sentences  by  the  use  of  a relative  pronoun: 
Dux  aciem  instruxit.  Dux  e castris  discessit. 


(3)  Give  the  Latin  form  in  the  case  and  number  indicated: 

puer,  acc.  sing. 

girl,  acc.  sing. 

(4)  Discuss  the  differences  between  the  Latin  and  the  English 
conception  of  Gender. 


2.  Vocabulary 
a.  Recognition 

(1)  Mark  S,  if  the  words  have  the  same  meaning,  D,  if  they  do  not: 


eques 

horse 

tarn 

then 

it  a 

thus 

ubi 

there 

at 

but 

sic 

so 

ne 

not 

maneo 

warn 
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(2)  Copy  the  number  of  the  correct  Latin  word  before  the  Eng- 
lish word: 


sometimes 

often 

now 

there 

also 


(1)  saepe 

(2)  inter dum 

(3)  quoque 

(4)  statim 

(5)  ibi 

(6)  iterum 

(7)  nunc 

(8)  paene 


(3)  Copy  the  number  of  the  correct  meaning: 

via : (1)  live,  (2)  road,  (3)  man,  (4)  vim,  (5)  vital. 

life:  (1)  villa,  (2)  vir,  (3)  via,  (4)  vita,  (5)  litus. 


b.  Recall 

(1)  The  teacher  will  read  aloud  to  the  class  a list  of  pertinent. 
Latin  words,  or  a list  of  pertinent  English  words.  The  pupils 
will  write  the  Latin  words  in  full  form  with  their  English 
meanings,  or  the  English  words  with  their  Latin  equivalents. 

(2)  The  teacher  will  give  the  pupils  a typed  list  of  either  English 
or  Latin  words,  and  the  pupils  will  write  the  corresponding 
Latin  or  English  words. 


3.  Composition 

a.  Recognition 

(1)  Copy  the  number  of  the  phrase  which  correctly  completes 
the  sentence: 

We  waited  many  days  for  you. 

te  exspectabamus. 

(1)  multos  dies,  (2)  multis  diebus,  (3)  multi  dies. 

(2)  Is  the  following  sentence  translated  correctly?  Mark  it.  Yes 
or  No. 

The  brave  man  saved  the  people. 

Vir  fortis  populum  servavit. 

b.  Recall 

(1)  Complete  the  following  sentence  by  writing  the  correct  end- 
ing in  the  blank  space: 

The  general  led  the  ana;. 

Imperator  exercit-  duxit. 

(2)  Translate  into  Latin  several  English  sentences  or  a paragraph 
involving  principles  that  have  been  stressed.  (The  teacher 
will  check  each  thought  unit.) 
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ALL-PURPOSE  TESTS  ON  THE  INTERMEDIATE  LEVEL 

1.  Copy  the  correction  translation  in  the  blank  space: 

__ praefcio : (1)  preface,  (2)  be  in  charge  of,  (3) 

place  in  charge  of. 

2.  Look  at  this  picture  carefully  and  write  all  the  Latin  words  it 
suggests  to  you.  (The  teacher  will  display  to  the  class  an  appro- 
priate picture,  and  will  indicate  how  many  Latin  words  it  should 
suggest  to  the  pupil.) 

3.  Draw  a line  through  abbreviation  that  correctly  indicates  the  case 
form  of  the  Latin  word  at  the  left: 

Singular  Plural 

spe:  Nom.  Gen.  Dat.  Acc.  Abl.  Nom.  Gen.  Dat.  Acc.  Abl. 

4.  Write  in  the  blank  space  the  form  called  for: 

Abl.  sing.  neut.  of  fortis. 

5.  Indicate  the  Mood  needed  to  express  the  italicized  words  in 
the  following  sentence,  and  translate  them  into  Latin: 

Latin  Word  Translation 

We  eat  to  live. 

6.  Match  the  following  names  and  descriptions,  placing  the  correct 
name  in  the  blank  space: 

Blind  King  of  Thrace 

_ Kidnapped  by  the  Nymphs 

King  of  Thessaly  and  Uncle  of  Jason 


(1)  Hylas 

(2)  Phineus 

(3)  Pelias 

(4)  Jason 

(5)  Aeson 

(6)  Medea 

7.  Write  the  correct  form  for  the  English  equivalent: 

He  said  that  the  king  of  the  Germans  had  seized  the  best  part 
of  Gaul. 

Germanorum  optirnam  partem  ______  occupavisse 

dixit. 

8.  Give  the  Latin  vocabulary  form  and  the  meaning  of: 

, omnibus; .,  tangent. 


9.  Give  the  verb  stem  and  its  meaning  basic  to: 
, detraction;  , ___ 


transibant. 


10.  Complete  the  translation: 

After  he  had  killed  two  soldiers,  the  chief  approached  the  third. 
Du  milit  interfect  Drincep  ad 


terti 


aggress 
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ALL-PURPOSE  TESTS  ON  THE  ADVANCED  LEVEL 

1.  Test  on  Comprehension  and  Interpretation 

a.  Latin  Passages  on  which  the  test  is  based: 

(1)  The  Value  of  Literary  Studies 

Etiam  illud  adiungo,  saepius  ad  laudern  atque  virtutem  naturam  sine 
doctrina  quam  sine  natura  valuisse  doctrinam.  Atque  idem  ego  hoc 
contendo,  cum  ad  naturam  eximiam  et  illustrem  accesserit  ratio  quae- 
dam  conformatioque  doctrinae,  turn  illud  nescio  quid  praeclarum  ac 

singulare  solere  exsistere  haec  studia  adulescentiam  alunt, 

senectutem  oblectant,  secundas  res  ornant,  adversis  perfugium  ac  sola- 
cium  praebent,  delectant  domi,  non  impediunt  foris,  pernoctant  nobiscum, 
peregrinantur,  rusticantur, 

(Cic.  Arch.  VII) 

(2)  A Liberal  Education 

Disciplinae  liberalium  artium  septem  sunt.  Prima  grammatica,  id  est 
loquendi  peritia.  Secunda  rhetorica  quae  propter  nitorem  et  copiam 
eloquentiae  suae  maxime  in  civilibus  quaestionibus  necessaria  existimatur. 
Tertia  dialectica  cognomine  logica  quae  disputationibus  subtilissimis 
vera  secernit  a falsis.  Quarta  arithmetica  quae  continet  numerorum 
causas  et  divisiones.  Quinta  musica  quae  in  carminibus  cantibusque 
consistit.  Sexta  geometrica  quae  mensuras  terrae  dimensionemque  com- 
plectitur . Septima  astronomia  quae  continet  legem  astrorum. 

(Isid.  Orig.) 

b.  The  teacher  will  make  brief  introductory  remarks  relating  the 
themes  of  the  passages  with  the  field  of  Education  and  more  spe- 
cifically with  an  education  in  the  Liberal  Arts.  He  will  also  re- 
mind the  pupils  of  the  materials  they  already  have  studied  on 
this  subject  in  connection  with  Cicero’s  literary  career  and  evalu- 
ation of  literary  studies.  All  these  remarks  must  be  brief  and  per- 
tinent. so  as  to  avoid  infringing  on  the  time  allotted  for  the  test 
and,  more  particularly,  50  as  to  create  the  proper  psychological 
atmosphere. 

c.  The  teacher  will  give  the  following  instructions: 

(1)  Follow  these  instructions  carefully. 

(2)  Spend  no  more  than  30  minutes  on  this  question. 

(3)  Read  the  passages  from  beginning  to  end. 

(4)  Turn  to  the  following  questions  and  prepare  your  answers 
by  closely  re-examining  the  passages: 

(a)  Define  the  qualities  of  the  “educated  man.” 

(b)  How  many  of  the  disciplinae  liberalium  artium  do  you 
think  Cicero  mastered? 

Cite  what  evidence  you  can  from  your  Latin  reading  in 
support,  of  your  belief. 

(c)  What  studies  make  up  the  Liberates  Artes?  Define  each 
of  them. 

(d)  Translate  the  lines  that  define  the  qualifications  basic 
to  a distinguished  career. 

(e)  Is  the  reasoning  on  which  this  definition  is  based  still 
valid?  Give  what  evidence  you  can  pro  and  con. 
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2.  Test  on  Mythology 

a.  Write  the  number  of  the  word  in  the  second  column  before  the 
phrase  in  the  first  column  which  it  identifies: 


Wove  a robe  by  day  and  unraveled  it  by  night. 
Killed  before  his  father’s  eyes. 

Had  control  over  the  winds. 

Queen  of  the  Harpies. 

Tried  to  abduct  Proserpina. 

King  of  Troy. 

Built  a wall  by  music. 

Survivors  of  the  first  flood. 

Winner  of  first  beauty  contest. 

Killed  in  Achilles’  armor. 

Restored  to  life  but  having  one  shoulder  made 
of  ivory. 

Weaver  changed  into  a spider. 


b.  Write  in  the  blank  spaces  the  words  needed  to 
quotation: 


(1) 

Priam 

(2) 

Pyramus 
and  Thisbe 

(3) 

Venus 

(4) 

Amphion 

(5) 

Pirithous 

(6) 

Patroclus 

(7) 

Penelope 

(8) 

Aeolus 

(9) 

Pelops 

(10) 

Polites 

(11) 

Celaeno 

(12) 

Paris 

(13) 

Arachne 

(14) 

Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha 

(15) 

Clytem- 

nestra 

complete  the 


(1) 

(2) 


“Or  hear  old  __ blow  his  wreathed  horn.” 

Wordsworth 

“Will  all  great ’s  ocean  wash  this  blood  clean  from 

my  hand?”  Shakespeare 


(3)  “Or  bid  the  soul  of  . sing 

Such  notes  as  warbled  to  the  string 

Drew  iron  tears  down  ’s  cheek 

And  made  Hell  grant  what  Love  did  seek.” 

(4)  “ 


Milton 


was  she  who  first  our  furrows  plowed. 

Who  gave  sweet  fruits  and  every  good  allowed.” 


(5)  “_ 

(6) 


held  agape  his  triple  jaws.” 

-like  transmuting  them  to  gold.” 


Pope 

Landor 


Hawthorne 

(7)  “All  things  ’neath  other  planets  will  grow  plain 

When,  as  we  wander  through  the  fields , 

Eternal  echoes  haunt  us  of  this  pain.” 


Santayana 


(8)  “A  little 


with  one  eye 


Staring  to  threaten  and  defy.” 

Wordsworth 

(9)  “By  reedy  Styx  old  , leaning  on  his  oar, 

Waits  for  my  coin.” 


Wilde 
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(10)  “And  lest  his  wings  should  melt  apace,  old  flies 

low. 

But beats  up,  beats  up,  he  goes  where  lightnings 

go.”  Stephen  Vincent  Benet 

(11)  “ gathered  the  enchanted  herbs  that  did  renew 

old ” Shakespeare 

(12)  am  I;  oldest  of  potentates. 

Forward  I look  and  backward.”  Graves 


(13)  “Raven  from  the  dim  dominions 

On  the  Night’s  shore.”  Poe 

(14)  “Foot-feathered  appear’d  sublime 

Beyond  the  tall  tree  tops.”  Keats 

(15)  “Who  fears  not  fate,  not  time,  nor  what  time  brings, 

May  drive  ’s  steeds.”  Coates 

(16)  “ , that  first  from  out  the  purple  grape 

Crushed  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine.” 

Milton 

(17)  “In  quest  of  the  golden  cargo,  brave and  his  band 

Sailed  to  Colchian  strand.”  Graves 


(18)  “Highest  queen  of  state 
Great comes; 

I hear  her  by  her  gait.”  Shakespeare 


c.  What,  is  the  meaning  and  the  origin  of  each  of  the  following 


expressions? 

(1)  Stygian  darkness 

(2)  Between  Scylla  and 
Charybdis 

(3)  An  Icarian  adventure 

(4)  The  Midas  touch 

(5)  An  Achilles’  heel 

(6)  On  the  knees  of  the  gods 

(7)  An  Amazon 

(8)  Hydra-headed  evils 

(9)  A Circe 

(10)  To  work  like  a Trojan 


(11)  An  Argus-eyed  person 

(12)  A Pandora’s  box 

(13)  A Cassandra 

(14)  An  apple  of  discord 

(15)  A mercurial  temperament 

(16)  A saturnine  disposition 

(17)  An  Olympian  command 

(18)  Wise  as  Nestor 

(19)  Herculean  strength 

(20)  Panic  fear 


3.  Visual  and  Auditory  Tests 

The  several  phases  of  Roman  culture  can  be  emphasized  to  the 
equal  enjoyment  and  profit  of  the  pupils  through  visual  tests  based 
on  prints,  photographs,  and  lantern  slides.  Similarly,  phonographic 
recordings  of  themes  derived  from  classical  civilization  are  of  great 
value  in  stimulating  interest  in  Latin  as  a language. 


WORD  LIST 


This  word  list  was  compiled  by  checking  against  the  College  En- 
trance Board’s  Latin  Word  List  for  content  and  against  Lodge’s  Vo- 
cabulary of  High  School  Latin  for  frequency  of  occurrence.  The  spe- 
cific requirements  of  this  syllabus  and  some  aspects  of  teaching  tech- 
nique were  also  carefully  considered  in  determining  the  level  of 
achievement  to  which  each  word  was  assigned.  The  arrangement  is 


as  follows: 

Column  1:  I— Beginning  Level (400  words) 

Column  2:  II— Intermediate  Level (400  “ ) 

Column  3:  III-A— Advanced  Level,  Prose (350  “ ) 

Column  4:  III-B— Advanced  Level,  Poetry  (350  “ ) 


I 

11 

III-A 

III-B 

al) 

accedo 

abdo 

accendo 

acer 

accido 

althorreo 

aenus 

acies 

accipio 

acerbus 

aeqUor 

ad 

accuso 

adhuc 

aer 

adsum 

acutus 

adimo 

agito 

advent us 

aditus 

adsequor 

agnosco 

aequus 

administro 

aedes 

ala 

ager 

admodum 

aerarium 

albus 

agger 

adorior 

aes 

ales 

agmen 

adtdescens 

ae tern  us 

aim  us 

ago 

adversus 

affligo 

ambo 

alius 

aeger 

agrestis 

amnis 

altus 

aegre 

aio 

anguis 

amicitia 

aequo 

aliquando 

antrum 

amitto 

aetas 

amens 

appareo 

amo 

aestas 

amor 

apto 

amplus 

aestus 

anima 

arcus 

angustus 

afficio 

ara 

arduus 

animus 

aggredior 

ardeo 

aro 

annus 

alacer 

ars 

arrigo 

ante 

alienus 

arx 

artus 

aperio 

aliquis 

assiduus 

arvum 

apertus 

alo 

audacia 

asper 

appello 

ancora 

aufero 

astrum 

apud 

angustiae 

auspicium 

a ter 

aqua 

animadverto 

avaritia 

aura 

arma 

antequam 

avidus 

auris 

atque  (ac) 

appropinquo 

avus 

aurora 

auctoritas 

aptus 

aurum 

audax 

aquila 

beatus 

avis 

audeo 

arbitror 

aut 

arbor 

caedes 

bibo 

autem 

arcesso 

caelum 

bos 

auxilium 

attingo 

career 

bracchium 

auctor 

careo 

barbarus 

augeo 

carus 

caecus 

bellum 

caveo 

caeruleus 

beneficium 

biduum 

celeber 

canis 

bonus 

celebro 

cano 

brevis 

calamitas 

censeo 

can  us 

campus 

cerno 

carina 

cado 

castellum 

certamen 

carmen 

caedo 

casus 

certo 

carpo 
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I II 


capio 

causa 

captivus 

circumdo 

caput 

citerior 

castra 

civilis 

cedo 

clam 

celer 

clamo 

Celeritas 

clamor 

certus 

coepi 

ceteri 

cogito 

circiter 

co  hors 

circum 

colligo 

civis 

colloco 

civitas 

colloquium 

claudo 

comes 

cognosco 

commeatus 

cogo 

commemoro 

collis 

complures 

committo 

condicio 

commodus 

confectus 

communis 

confertus 

concedo 

conficio 

concilium 

confido 

consilium 

confirmo 

consisto 

coniuro 

constituo 

Conor 

contra 

conscribo 

copia 

consentio 

cornu 

consido 

corpus 

constat 

creber 

consuesco 

credo 

consuetudo 

cum  (prep.) 

consul 

cupio 

consulo 

cupidus 

contendo 

cur 

continuus 

custos 

controversia 

cottidianus 

de 

cruciatus 

debeo 

cum  (conj.) 

decern 

cupidus 

defendo 

euro 

defessus 

deus 

curro 

dexter 

decerno 

dico 

decerto 

dies 

deinde 

difficilis 

demonstro 

dignus 

desero 

diu 

desisto 

do 

despero 

doceo 

despicio 

dubito 

detrimentum 

duco 

differo 

duo 

diligens 

durus 

dimico 

dux 

divido 

doleo 

III-A  III-B 


cervix 

castus 

clarus 

cavus 

classis 

celero 

clemens 

celsus 

cognatio 

cervus 

cognitio 

cieo 

collega 

cingo 

colo 

cinis 

colonus 

citus 

comitatus 

clipeus 

comitia 

collum 

commendo 

coma 

complector 

comitor 

concilio 

compello 

concito 

compel  lo 

Concordia 

conscius 

condo 

conubium 

coniunx 

cor 

conscientia 

corona 

consularis 

coruscus 

consulatus 

crater 

consultum 

crepo 

contentus 

crinis 

contingit 

cruor 

convivium 

culmen 

creo 

-cumbo 

cresco 

cunctor 

crudelis 

cupido 

cruentus 

currus 

culpa 

cursus 

cunctus 

curvus 

cura 

cuspis 

curia 

-cutio 

debilito 

daps 

decet 

decorus 

dedecus 

decus 

defero 

dens 

delecto 

densus 

delego 

digitus 

deleo 

dignor 

delictum 

dims 

del  u brum 

dives 

denique 

divus 

designo 

dolor 

desino 

dol  us 

dignitas 

donee 

diligo 

duplex 

disciplina 

disco 

ecce 

dissimilis 

edo  (esse) 

divinus 

ensis 

divitiae 

epulae 

doctrina 

evado 

dominus 

extemplo 

dono 

exuo 

dubius 

(are) 

(ere) 
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II 

III-A 

III-B 

ego 

domicilium 

dulcis 

facies 

enim 

domus 

famulus 

eques 

dum 

egeo 

fatigo 

equitatus 

erro 

femina 

equus 

effero 

etenim 

ferio 

et 

efficio 

excelsus 

ferox 

etiam 

egregius 

exemplum 

ferveo 

ex 

emo 

exigo 

fid  us 

exercitus 

eo  (adv.) 

eximius 

flamma 

existimo 

eo  (verb) 

exitium 

flavus 

explorator 

equidem 

exitus 

fleo 

exploro 

etsi 

exsilium 

fio 

expugno 

excipio 

exstinguo 

flos 

exspecto 

exerceo 

extern  us 

fluctus 

facilis 

exercitatio 

exiguus 

facinus 

fodio 

folium 

facio 

expedio 

factum 

fons 

fama 

experior 

fanum 

for 

fames 

expono 

fateor 

foveo 

ferrum 

exterus 

fatum 

fraus 

ferus 

extra 

faveo 

fremo 

fides 

extremus 

faux 

frenum 

filius 

fax 

frons  (-dis) 

finis 

facultas 

felix 

frons  (-tis) 

finitimus 

fallo 

figo 

fulgeo 

flumen 

familia 

fingo 

fulmen 

fluo 

familiaris 

fiagitium 

fumus 

fortis 

fas 

flagito 

funis 

frango 

fere 

flee  to 

funus 

frater 

fero 

floreo 

frumentum 

fidelis 

foedus  (adj.) 

galea 

frustra 

fiducia 

foedus  (noun) 

gelidus 

fuga 

fio 

formido 

geminus 

fugio 

firmus 

fortasse 

gemo 

fugo 

fossa 

forum 

gener 

fretus 

frequens 

gen  i tor 

gens 

frigus 

fruor 

genu 

genus 

fructus 

furor 

germanus 

gero 

fundo 

furtum 

gigno 

gladius 

gaudeo 

grad  us 

gremium 

gorges 

habeo 

gratus 

grex 

hiberna 

-gredior 

habena 

hie  (pron.) 

habito 

harena 

hiemo 

hie  (adv.) 

haereo 

hasta 

hiems 

hinc 

haud 

herba 

homo 

honor 

haurio 

horreo 

hora 

hortor 

hesternus 

hospes 

hostis 

hodie 

humus 

hue 

impedimentum 

hodiernus 

hymenaeus 

humilis 

impedio 

honestus 

incido 

humanus 

iaculum 

iaceo 

incolo 

ictus 

iacio 

incolumis 

Idus 

ignarus 

iam 

inde 

igitur 

ignotus 

ibi 

inermis 

ignoro 

imber 

idem 

initium 

ignosco 

immitto 

idoneus 

innocens 

imago 

induo 

ignis 

inopia 

immanis 

ingens 

ille 

insidiae 

immo 

inquam 
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I II 


iinperium 

instituo 

impero 

insto 

impetro 

integer 

impetus 

inter 

in 

interdum 

incendo 

interest 

incipio 

interim 

inimicus 

intermitto 

iniquus 

iter 

iniuria 

iterum 

inopia 

iudico 

instruo 

itigum 

insula 

iuro 

intellego 

ius 

interea 

iuvo 

intereo 

invenio 

labor  (noun) 

invitus 

labor  (verb) 

ipse 

la  boro 

is 

lacesso 

iste 

largior 

ita 

lenis 

item 

libero 

iubeo 

licet 

i ungo 

littera 

iustus 

litus 

lapis 

latus  (adj.) 

loquor 

malo 

latus  (noun) 

mando 

laudo 

materia 

laus 

maturus 

legatio 

mediocris 

legatus 

memini 

legio 

memoria 

levis 

mercator 

lex 

mereor 

liber  (adj.) 

minuo 

liberi 

miror 

locus 

mirus 

longus 

miser 

lux 

moenia 

magnus 

mora 

morior 

magnitudo 

moror 

malus  (adj.) 

motus 

maneo 

mulier 

manus 

munus 

mare 

mu  to 

mater 

medius 

nanciscor 

meridies 

nascor 

metus 

natura 

meus 

nauta 

miles 

navigo 

mille 

necesse 

mitto 

neco 

modus 

neglego 

moneo 

nego 

mons 

negotium 

III-A 

III-B 

impendeo 

insign  is 

imperator 

intro 

im  probus 

iuvencus 

inanis 

iuvenis 

incredibilis 

index 

iuventus 

indicium 

lacertus 

indico  (are) 

lacus 

indico  (ere) 

laedo 

indignus 

laevus 

inertia 

latebra 

inferi 

laurus 

infestus 

laxo 

ingenium 

lentus 

insidior 

leo 

intendo 

letum 

invideo 

libo 

invidia 

limen 

ira 

lingua 

irascor 

luceo 

iucundus 

luctor 

iudex 

lucus 

indicium 

ludo 

iuxta 

lumen 

luna 

Kalendae 

lacrima 

lupus 

lustro 

laetor 

mac  to 

laetus 

macula 

lateo 

maestus 

latro 

manes 

latrocinium 

membrum 

lego  (are) 

memor 

lego  (ere) 

mensa 

libenter 

mergo 

liber  (noun) 

meta 

libido 

mico 

locuples 

miseror 

longinquus 

mitis 

1 udtis 

moles 

lugeo 

mollis 

monstrum 

maeror 

mox 

magister 

mucro 

magistratus 

manifestus 

mugio 

mens 

nemus 

mensis 

nepos 

minae 

nequiquam 

minor 

niger 

misceo 

nimbus 

misericordia 

niteo 

molior 

nitor  (verb) 

morbus 

nix 

no 

necessarius 

nodus 

nefarius 

nubes 

nefas 

nequitia 

numen 
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mors 

mos 

moveo 

multus 

multitudo 

munio 

munitio 

nam 

natio 

navis 

ne  (conj.) 
nemo 

neque  (nec) 

neuter 

nobilis 

noceo 

noctu 

non 

non  us 

nos  ter 

novem 

novus 

nox 

nullus 

num 

numerus 

numquam 

nunc 

nuntio 

nuntius 

ob 

obses 

occido 

occupo 

octo 

oculus 

officium 

omnis 

oppidum 

orator 

oro 

ostendo 

par 

pareo 

pars 

parvus 

passus 

pater 

pauci 

pax 

per 

periculum 

persuadeo 

pes 

peto 

plebs 

poena 


IL 

nimis 

nisi 

nolo 

nondum 

nosco 

nudo 

nuper 

obliviscor 

obsideo 

obtineo 

occasio 

occasus 

occult  us 

occurro 

odi 

offero 

omnino 

onus 

opera 

opinio 

oportet 

opportunus 

opprimo 

ora 

oratio 

ordo 

orior 

pabulum 

paco 

paene 

paenitet 

pains 

parco 

pateo 

patior 

patria 

paulatim 

paulisper 

paulum 

pecunia 

pedes 

pello 

pereo 

perficio 

perfidus 

peritus 

permitto 

perpetuus 

perspicio 

pertineo 

perturbo 

pilum 

planities 

-pleo 

plerique 

plerumque 

polliceor 

posterns 


III-A 

nescio 

nex 

nimius 

Nonae 

nomen 

noto 

nusquam 

nutus 

obeo 

obscurus 

obvius 

odium 

omen 

omitto 

opinor 

ops 

opto 

opus 

orbis 

origo 

orno 

otium 

pactum 

palam 

parens 

paries 

pario 

parum 

patefacio 

patientia 

pecco 

pendeo 

pendo 

perdo 

pernicies 

pertimesco 

pestis 

pius 

placeo 

placo 

planus 

plenus 

potius 

praecipuus 

praeda 

praeditus 

praedo 

praetereo 

pretium 

pridem 

privo 

profiteor 

proprius 

prosum 

pudor 

punio 

quaestio 


III-B 

obstipesco 

ocior 

olim 

ordior 

os  (oris) 

os  (ossis) 

osculum 

palma 

pando 

passim 

pasco 

pastor 

patera 

pectus 

pecus  (-oris) 

pecus  (-udis) 

pelagus 

pell  is 

penetralis 

pignus 

pingo 

pinguis 

-plector 

pondus 

pontus 

postis 

praeceps 

precor 

prex 

principium 

progenies 

proles 

pronus 

propero 

prora 

pubes 

pulso 

pulvis 

puppis 

quatio 

radix 

ramus 

rat  is 

regin  a 

remus 

reor 

retro 

rideo 

rigeo 

rostrum 

rota 

rupes 

sacro 

saeculum 

saevio 

saevus 
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I 

pono 

pons 

populus 

porta 

porto 

portus 

posco 

possum 

post 

postea 

potens 

potestas 

praeficio 

praesens 

praesidium 

praesum 

pridie 

primus 

princeps 

principatus 

pro 

proelium 

prohibeo 

provincia 

publicus 

puer 

pugna 

pugno 

pulcher 

puto 

quam  (adv.) 

quantus 

quattuor 

-que 

quinque 

quis 

quisque 

quod  (conj.) 

quoque 

rapio 

ratio 

recens 

regio 

regnum 

rego 

relinquo 

reliquus 

res 

respondeo 

rex 

ripa 

rogo 

saepe 

salus 

satis 

scio 


II 

postquam 

postridie 

postulo 

potior 

praebeo 

praecipio 

praemitto 

praesertim 

praesto 

praeter 

praeterea 

prehendo 

premo 

pristinus 

priusquam 

privatus 

probo 

procul 

prodo 

profecto 

proficio 

proficiscor 

prope 

propinquus 

propter 

prudens 

pudet 

quaero 

qualis 

queror 

quia 

quicumque 

quidarn 

quidem 

quies 

quietus 

quin 

quisquam 
quo  (conj.) 
quoniam 
quot 
quotiens 

recuso 

reddo 

redeo 

redigo 

reficio 

regno 

remitto 

repente 

repen  tinus 

rumpo 

rursus 

sagitta 
sanguis 
seel us 


III-A 

quaestus 

quando 

quasi 

querela 

quiesco 

quisquis 

quoad 

quondam 

recito 

recordor 

recte 

reus 

refero 

repeto 

repudio 

robur 

ruina 

ruo 

sacer 

sacerdos 

salvus 

sanctus 

sano 

sapiens 

sceleratus 

seel us 

secerno 

semen 

senectus 

sermo 

servio 

servo 

severus 

sica 

sino 

sis  to 

societas 

solvo 

somnus 

sors 

spiritus 

spolio 

spolium 

stabilis 

stultus 

stuprum 

sumptus 

supplex 

supplicatio 

suscipio 

suspicio 

tabula 

taceo 

tamquam 

tandem 

tantum 


III-B 

sal 

salio 

saucius 

saxum 

scindo 

scopulus 

seco 

securis 

sepelio 

sepulcrum 

serenus 

sero  (satus) 

sero  (sertus) 

serpo 

sertum 

siccus 

sidus 

sileo 

simulacrum 

sinus 

socer 

solor 

solum  (noun 

sono 

sopor 

spargo 

spelunca 

sperno 

spiro 

spuma 

Stella 

sterno 

stirps 

strideo 

stringo 

struo 

stupeo 

subitus 

sublimis 

sulcus 

superbus 

superi 

surgo 

suspendo 

taurus 
tell  us 
ter 

thalamus 

tondeo 

torqueo 

torus 

torvus 

tremo 

trepidus 

tristis 

tumeo 

tundo 

turba 
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II 

1II-A 

III-B 

scribo 

scutum 

temperantia 

turbo 

secundus 

sedeo 

tenuis 

sed 

sedes 

terminus 

ultor 

semper 

senatus 

testimonium 

umbra 

sententia 

senex 

testis 

umerus 

sentio 

significo 

testor 

u mid  us 

septem 

silentium 

toga  t us 

unda 

servus 

simul 

triumph  us 

unguis 

sex 

sine 

tunc 

tiro 

signum 

singuli 

vado 

silva 

soleo 

umquam 

similis 

soror 

usquam 

van  us 

sinister 

sponte 

utinam 

vastus 

sive  (seu) 

statuo 

utrum 

vates 

socius 

stipendium 

vello 

sol 

strepitus 

varius 

velo 

solum  (adv.) 

stucleo 

vectigal 

velox 

solus 

succedo 

venia 

velum 

spatium 

summa 

verbum 

veneror 

species 

summus 

vestigium 

venor 

spero 

supersum 

veto 

vertex 

spes 

supplicium 

videlicet 

vicis 

-spicio 

supra 

vigilo 

vincio 

sto 

suspicor 

vinculum 

virga 

sub 

sustineo 

vindico 

virgo 

subito 

vinum 

viridis 

subsidium 

tabs 

violo 

vitta 

sui 

tardo 

vitium 

volo  (are) 

sum 

tardus 

voluptas 

volucer 

sumo 

tego 

voveo 

volvo 

supero 

teium 

vultus 

suus 

temere 

templum 

tarn 

tempto 

tamen 

tendo 

tango 

tergun. 

tantus 

tertius 

tempestas 

tollo 

tempus 

totiens 

teneo 

trabs 

terra 

traho 

terreo 

tribunus 

timeo 

tribus 

timor 

tribuo 

totus 

triduum 

trado 

tueor 

trans 

tumultus 

tres 

tumulus 

tu 

turpis 

turn 

turris 

ulciscor 

tutus 

ulterior 

tuus 

ultro 

unde 

ubi 

undique 

ullus 

universus 

unus 

uterque 

tubs 

utilis 

usus 

utor 
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ut  (uti) 

uxor 

uter 

vadum 

vacuus 

valeo 

vel 

vail  is 

venio 

vallum 

ventus 

vasto 

verto 

vehemens 

verus 

veho 

vesper 

vendo 

vester 

vereor 

via 

versor 

video 

vestis 

vinco 

vetus 

vita 

vigilia 

vivo 

vir 

vivus 

vis 

voco 

vito 

voluntas 

vix 

vox 

volo  (velle) 

vulnus 

vulgus 

III  B 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  ILLUSTRATIVE  MATERIALS 


The  following  list  of  books  and  materials  is  purposely  selective  and 
not  by  any  means  exhaustive.  It  is  designed  to  serve  as  a guide  to 
teachers  and  schools  in  the  choosing  of  books  that  are  helpful,  directly 
and  indirectly,  for  illuminating  and  enriching  the  Latin  Course  of 
Study.  The  books  that  can  form  a modest,  yet  practical,  nucleus  for 
a school  library  collection  in  the  classical  field  are  marked  by  an 
asterisk  (*) . 

In  general,  the  topical  headings  themselves  indicate  what  books 
will  be  most  serviceable  to  the  Programs  at  the  three  Levels  of  Achieve- 
ment. Many  of  the  books  are  useful  at  all  three  levels.  The  letters 
B (Beginning) , I (Intermediate) , A (Advanced) , appearing  singly 
or  in  combination  before  an  author’s  name,  indicate  the  level  or 
levels  for  which  the  book  is  recommended.  The  numeral  appearing 
in  parentheses  before  the  date  of  publication  identifies  the  publisher 
in  the  list  of  publishers  on  pp.  84-85. 

TEACHING  HELPS 

GENERAL 

•Bennett,  C.  E.,  Quantitative  Reading  of  Latin  Poetry.  (1)  , 1899 

Bennett,  C.  E.,  and  Bristol,  A.  M.,  The  Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
Secondary  School.  (33)  , 1901 

•Carr,  W.  L.,  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  I.atin.  (26)  , 1929 

Conway,  R.  S.,  The  Making  of  Latin.  (40)  , 1923 

Game,  J.  B.,  The  Teaching  of  High  School  Latin.  (58)  , 1925 
•Cow,  J.  A.,  A Companion  to  School  Classics..  (36)  , 1912 
•Gray,  M.  D.,  The  Teaching  of  Latin.  (4),  1929 

Harrington,  K.  P.,  Helps  to  the  Intelligent  Study  of  College  Preparatory  Latin. 
(22)  , 1888 

Harvf.y,  P.,  Oxford  Companion  to  Classical  Literature.  (11)  , 1937 

Lewis,  L.  W.,  Practice  Hints  on  the  Teaching  of  Latin.  (36)  , 1919 
•Pearl,  J.,  Companion  to  Caesar.  (13),  1927 
•Pearl,  J.,  Companion  to  Cicero.  (13)  , 1927 
•Pearl,  J.,  Companion  to  Vergil.  (13),  1932 

Richardson,  L.  J.,  Helps  to  the  Reading  of  Classical  Latin  Poetry.  (22)  , 1907 
•Sandys,  J.  E.,  A Companion  to  Latin  Studies.  (9)  , 1921 
•Sturtevant,  E.  H.,  The  Pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin  (58)  , 1920 

White,  D.  S.,  The  Teaching  of  Latin.  (50)  , 1941 

Woodring,  M.  N.,  and  Sabin,  F.  E.,  Enriched  Teaching  of  Latin  in  the  High 
Schools.  (56)  , 1930 
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PERIODICALS 

*The  Classical  Journal.  Published  by  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Middle 
West  and  South.  Norman  J.  DeWitt,  Editor-in-Chief,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis  14,  Minn.  Annual  subscription  price,  $3.50. 

*The  Classical  Outlook.  Published  by  the  American  Classical  League.  Lillian 
B.  Lawler,  Editor,  Hunter  College,  695  Park  Avenue,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 
Annual  subscription  price,  $1.00. 

*The  Classical  Weekly.  Published  by  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Atlantic 
States.  Harry  L.  Levy,  Editor,  Hunter  College,  Bronx  Bldg.,  2900  Goulden  Ave- 
nue, New  York  63,  N.  Y.  Annual  subscription  price,  $2.50. 

(Address  all  communications  regarding  subscriptions  to  the  above  peri- 
odicals, either  singly  or  in  combination,  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Classical  Association  of  the  Atlantic  States,  Eugene  W.  Miller,  3328  Cathe- 
dral of  Learning,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa.) 

*The  Bulletin.  Published  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  Classical 
Teachers.  Edith  M.  Jackson,  Editor,  310  West  Lafayette  Street,  West  Chester, 
Pa.  Annual  membership  fee,  including  subscription,  $1.00. 

Bulletin  and  Leaflets.  Published  by  the  Service  Bureau  of  the  American  Classi- 
cal League,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio.  This  bureau  also  publishes  much 
material  of  interest  to  classical  teachers  and  furnishes  information  on  the  indi- 
vidual teacher’s  problems. 

Auxilium  Latinum.  Published  by  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Latin, 
P.  O.  Box  501,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

WORD  STUDY,  ETYMOLOGY,  AND  VOCABULARY 

(BI)  Arms,  S.  D.,  A Latin  Dictionary  for  High  School  Students.  (29)  , 1928 

(*B)  Burriss,  E.  E.,  and  Casson,  L.,  Latin  and  Greek  in  Current  Use.  (46)  , 

1939 

(BIA)  College  Entrance  Board.  Latin  Word  List.  (12)  , 1927 
(BIA)  Ernst,  M.,  In  A Word.  (31)  , 1939 

(B)  Greenough,  J.  B.,  and  Kittredge,  G.  L.,  Words  and  Their  Ways  in 
English  Speech.  (36)  , 1933 

(BI)  Hurlbut,  S.  A.;  A Latin  Vocabulary  for  First  and  Second  Year.  (2)  , 
1929 

A Latin  Vocabulary  for  Third  and  Fourth  Year.  (2),  1929 
(*I)  Jenks,  P.  R.,  Manual  of  Latin  Word  Formation.  (26),  1911 
(BI)  Johnson,  E.  L.,  Manual  of  Latin  Word  Formation.  (26),  1911 
(*1)  Johnson,  E.  L.,  Latin  Words  of  Common  English.  (26)  , 1931 
(BIA)  Lodge,  G.,  The  Vocabulary  of  High  School  Latin.  (15)  , 1909 
(BI)  McKnight,  G.  H.,  English  Words  and  Their  Background.  (4)  , 1923 

(B)  Weekley,  E.,  Words,  Ancient  and  Modern.  (21)  , 1926 

(B)  The  Romance  of  Words.  (21)  , 1932 

(A)  Wetmore,  M.  N.,  Index  Verborum  Vergilianus.  (63),  1911 


TESTS  AND  TESTING 

The  teacher  should  become  acquainted  with  the  newer  types  of  tests.  Although 
a few  of  these  are  listed  below,  the  teacher  should  write  to  the  publishers  named 
for  tests  suited  to  individual  needs. 

Godsey,  E.  R.,  Latin  Composition  Tests.  (62),  1926 

Paterson,  D.  G.,  Preparation  and  Use  of  New-Type  Examinations.  (62)  , 1925 
Ruch,  G.  M.,  The  Improvement  of  the  Written  Examination.  (50),  1925 
Russell,  C.,  Class  Room  Tests.  (22) , 1926 
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Other  publishers  of  Latin  Tests  are: 

American  Educational  Press,  400  South  Front  Street,  Columbus  15,  Ohio 
Co-operative  Test  Service,  15  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 
Iroquois  Publishing  Company,  106  North  Fayette  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia,  Kansas 
The  Macmillan  Company,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

GRAMMARS 

♦Allen,  J.  H.,  and  Greenough,  J.  B.,  New  Latin  Grammar.  (22)  , 1903 
Bennett,  C.  E.,  New  Latin  Grammar.  (1)  , 1918 
The  Latin  Language.  (-1)  , 1907 
Elmer,  H.  C.,  Latin  Grammar.  (36)  , 1928 

♦Gildersleeve,  B.  L.,  and  Lodge,  G.,  Latin  Grata  mar.  (26)  , 1894 
Hale,  W.  G.,  and  Buck,  C.  D.,  Latin  Grammar.  (22)  , 1903 
♦Lane,  G.  M.,  and  Morgan,  M.  H.,  Latin  Grammar.  (2)  , 1903 
Lindsay,  W.  M.,  A Short  Historical  Latin  Grammar.  (44),  1915 


LATIN  CLUB  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  General 

Lawler,  L.  B..  Latin  Clubs,  Bulletin  Xlt.  (51),  1941 
Paxson,  S.,  Handbook  for  Latin  Clubs.  (22)  , 1916 

2.  Plays 

Lawler,  L.  B.,  Easy  Latin  Plays.  (36)  , 1929 
Schlicher,  J.  J.,  Latin  Plays.  (22)  , 1916 

3.  Songs 

Flickinger,  R.  C.,  Carmina  Latina.  (58)  , 1919 
Geyser,  A.  F.,  Musa  Americana.  (35),  1920 

DICTIONARIES  AND  REFERENCE  BOOKS 

Frank,  T.,  An  Economic  Survey  of  Ancient  Rome.  5 vols.  (30)  , 1937-40 

Frazer,  J.  G.,  The  Golden  Hough.  12  vols.  (36)  , 1907-15 
♦Harbottle,  T.  B.,  Dictionary  of  Quotations.  (36)  , 1909 
♦Lewis,  C.  T.,  Elementary  Latin  Dictionary.  (2)  , 1915 
♦Lewis,  C.  T.,  and  Short,  C.,  Harper’s  Latin  Dictionary.  (2)  , 1907 

Nall,  G.  H.,  Elementary  Latin  Dictionary.  (36)  , 1897 

Nield,  J.,  Guide  to  the  Best  Historical  Novels  and  Tales.  (47),  1925 
♦Peck,  H.  T.,  Harper’s  Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature  and  Antiquities.  (2)  ■ 
1923 

Seyffert,  O.,  Dictionary  of  Classical  Antiquities,  Mythology,  Religion,  Litera- 
ture, & Art.  (36)  , 1901 

Skeat,  W.  W.,  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  (11)  , 1935 
Concise  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  (11),  1936 
♦Smith,  Wm„  and  Blakeney,  F.  H„  A Smaller  Classical  Dictionary.  (21),  1917 
♦Smith,  Wm„  and  Hall,  T.  B.,  English-Latin  Dictionary.  (2)  , 1871 
♦White,  J.  T.,  English-Latin  Dictionary.  (22)  , 1923 
Latin-English  Dictionary . (22)  , 1923 

♦Wilkins,  A.  S.,  Roman  Antiquities.  (36)  , 1929 
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COLLATERAL  READING 

GENERAL 

(*B)  Dobson,  J.  F.,  Ancient  Education  and  Its  Meaning  to  Us.  (33)  , 1932 
(A)  Fairclouch,  H.  R.,  Love  of  Nature  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
(33) , 1930 

(*A)  Greene,  W.  C.,  The  Achievement  of  Rome.  (25)  , 1933 

(A)  Griffith,  A.  M.  M.,  The  Stars  and  Their  Stories.  (27)  , 1913 

(A)  Hadley,  H.  S.,  Rome  and  the  World  Today.  (47)  , 1934 

(*A)  Haskell,  H.  S.,  The  New  Deal  in  Old  Rome.  (31)  , 1939 

(*A)  This  1 Mas  Cicero:  Modern  Politics  in  a Roman  Toga.  (31),  1942 

(B)  Hodcdon,  J.  R.,  The  Enchanted  Past.  (22)  , 1922 

(A)  Homf.r,  The  Iliad  (E.  T.  by  A.  Lang,  W.  Leaf  and  E.  Myers).  (36), 

1924 

The  Odyssey  (E.  T.  by  E.  H.  Butcher  and  A.  Lang).  (36),  1921 
(BI)  Otis,  A.  T.,  Our  Roman  Legacy.  (26)  , 1926 
(*BIA)  Sabin,  F.  E.,  The  Relation  of  Latin  to  Practical  Life.  (53)  , 1940 
(BIA)  Showerman,  G.,  Eternal  Rome.  2 vols.  (63)  , 1925 


LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

(A)  Conington,  J.,  The  Asneid  of  Virgil.  (E.  T.) . (33)  , 1923 
(A)  Conway,  R.  S.,  Harvard  Lectures  on  the  Virgilian  Age.  (25)  , 1928 

(*BIA)  Duff,  J.  W.,  A Literary  History  of  Rome  from  the  Origins  to  the  Close 

of  the  Golden  Age.  (52)  , 1932 

(A)  Fairclouch,  H.  R.,  Virgil.  (E.  T.) . 2 vols.  (47) , 1916 
(A)  Frank,  T.,  Catullus  and  Horace.  (27)  , 1928 
(*A)  Vergil.  (27) , 1922 

(A)  Life  and  Literature  in  the  Roman  Republic.  (57)  , 1930 

(A)  Glover,  T.  R.,  Studies  in  Virgil.  (38)  , 1912 

(A)  Haight,  E.  H.,  Horace  and  His  Art  of  Enjoyment.  (21)  , 1925 

(IA)  The  Roman  Use  of  Anecdotes.  (33)  , 1940 

(*BI)  Kent,  R.  G.,  Language  and  Philology.  (33)  , 1924 

(A)  Laing,  G.  J.,  Masterpieces  of  Latin  Literature.  (E.  T.)  . (28)  , 1903 

(A)  Mackail,  J.  W.,  Classical  Studies.  (36)  , 1926 

(*A)  Virgil  and  His  Meaning  to  the  World  of  Today.  (33),  1923 

(A)  Moseley,  N.,  Characters  and  Epithets  in  Virgil.  (63)  , 1926 

(*A)  Prescott,  H.  W.,  The  Development  of  Virgil’s  Art.  (58)  , 1927 

(*A)  Rand,  E.  K.,  Ovid  and  His  Influence.  (33)  , 1926. 

(A)  The  Magical  Art  of  Virgil.  (25)  , 1931 

(BIA)  Rose,  H.  J.,  A Handbook  of  Latin  Literature.  (21)  , 1936 

(*BI)  Scott,  H.  F.,  and  Carr,  W.  L.,  Development  of  Language.  (50)  , 1921 

(A)  Sellar,  W.  Y.,  Horace  and  the  Elegiac  Poets.  (11),  1937 

(A)  The  Roman  Poets  of  the  Augusta n Age:  Virgil.  (11),  1908 

(A)  The  Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic.  (11),  1905 

(*A)  Showerman,  G.,  Horace  6 nd  His  Influence.  (33)  , 1931 

(A)  Sikes,  E.  E.,  Roman  Poetry.  (21)  , 1923 

(B)  Tanner,  R.  H.,  Lawler,  L.  B.,  and  Riley,  M.  L.,  Adventures  in  Lan- 

guage. (46)  , 1941 
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BIOGRAPHY 

(I)  Allen,  B.  M.,  Augustus  Caesar.  (36)  , 1937 
(A)  Baker,  G.  P.,  Augustus,  the  Golden  Age.  (19)  , 1937 

(*A)  Beesley,  A.  H.,  Catiline,  Clodius,  and  Tiberius.  (54)  , 1924 

(A)  The  Gracchi,  Marius,  and  Sulla.  (52)  , 1893 

(*A)  Boissif.r,  G.,  Cicero  and  His  Friends.  (E.  T.  by  A.  D.  Jones) . (47)  , 

1925 

(I)  Buchan,  J.,  Julius  Caesar.  (4)  , 1932 
(A)  Augustus.  (28)  , 1937 

(A)  Comparetti,  D.,  Vergil  in  the  Middle  Ages.  (E.  T.  by  E.  F.  M. 
Benecke) . (54) , 1929 
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